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I 

TENDENCIES  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION* 

The  first  tendency  of  secondary  education  of  which  I  wish 
to  speak  is  one  singularly  appropriate  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  the  development  of  laboratory  instruction  in  the  sciences. 
This  development  has  occurred  within  years  quite  recent, 
and  has  by  no  means  reached  its  limit.  Some  laboratories 
have  been  introduced  into  the  best  academies  and  high 
schools;  but  the  schools  are  still  very  few  which  have  labora¬ 
tories  for  all  the  principal  observational  subjects — namely, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  geography.  It  is  now 
eleven  years  since  Harvard  College  first  recommended  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  admission  in  experimental 
physics,  and  required  of  such  candidates  the  presentation  of 
their  laboratory  notebooks  made  at  school.  Previous  to 
1886  Harvard  College,  and  many  other  American  colleges, 
had  tried  experiments  in  requiring  for  admission  such  scien¬ 
tific  subjects  as  geography,  botany,  and  astronomy,  studied 
in  books;  but  all  these  experiments  had  failed.  The  scien¬ 
tific  subjects  taught  from  books  could  not  hold  their  own  as 
educational  values  with  languages  and  mathematics,  or  even 
history.  The  instruction  which  can  be  given  in  such  labora* 
tories  as  have  been  generously  provided  for  this  academy  is 
instruction  in  the  fundamental  matters  of  exact  observation 
and  exact  record,  addressed,  not  to  classes,  but  to  each  single 
pupil  wrestling  with  his  own  problem.  It  is  instruction 
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which  conforms  to  what  the  eminent  Professor  Paulsen  of 
Berlin  regards  as  the  educational  ideal.  He  has  lately  tes¬ 
tified  that  the  ideal  in  education  is  ‘‘  vigor  and  originality 
— not  equality,  nor  that  uniformity  which  disregards  the  de¬ 
mands  of  nature.”  Only  when  instruction  is  individual  can 
it  do  the  best  thing  for  each  child — namely,  develop  his 
talents  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  reach  the  summit  of  his 
capacity.  The  advantage  which  laboratory  instruction  thus 
possesses  is  shared  by  some  other  subjects,  notably  by  draw¬ 
ing,  both  mechanical  and  freehand,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
shop-work — that  is,  by  the  different  forms  of  manual  train¬ 
ing.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  super¬ 
intendent  and  principal  that  laboratory  teaching  of  science 
can  degenerate  into  a  mechanical  and  unreasoning  routine 
just  as  easily  as  the  meinoriter  teaching  of  grammar  or  his¬ 
tory  can.  Indeed,  the  traditional  subjects  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  greater  experience  of  teachers  and  the  greater 
perfection  of  appliances.  To  keep  laboratory  instruction 
thoroughly  informing  and  wholesome  requires  constant 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  steady  insistence 
on  the  reasoning  involved  in  every  experiment.  I  need  not 
point  out  that  the  development  of  individual  instruction, 
whether  in  laboratory,  drawing  room,  or  machine  shop,  is 
costly;  but  this  is  a  direction  of  cost  in  education  which 
easily  commends  itself  to  the  American  trustee,  com¬ 
mitteeman,  and  benefactor.  It  will  be  one  of  the  good  re¬ 
sults  of  this  tendency  to  laboratory  work  in  secondary-school 
instruction  that  it  will  make  school  managers  ashamed  of 
classes  of  fifty-six  pupils  under  one  teacher  in  any  subject, 
old  or  new,  and  in  any  grade  of  the  school  system. 

The  next  good  tendency  which  I  shall  comment  upon  is 
the  tendency  to  pay  more  attention  to  physical  training,  and 
to  the  imparting  of  information  about  the  structure  of  the 
body  and  the  preservation  of  health.  It  is  strange  that  the 
primary  schools  should  have  been  attended  to  in  these 
respects  before  the  secondary,  as  if  children  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  less  in  need  of  attention  to  their 
bodies  than  children  of  six  to  fourteen.  In  many  school  sys- 
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terns  some  elementary  bodily  exercises  have  been  introduced 
into  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  but  not  into  the 
secondary  school.  This  academy,  with  its  gymnasium  and 
its  opportunities  for  out-of-door  sports,  well  illustrates  this 
recent  tendency  in  secondary  education.  Simultaneously, 
there  has  been  much  more  attention  paid  than  was  formerly 
paid  to  ventilation,  to  the  admission  of  sunlight,  to  the 
shortening  of  the  period  of  recitation,  and  to  the  provision 
of  adequate  recesses.  The  fresh-air  habit,  at  home  and  in 
school,  is  the  most  wholesome  bodily  habit  that  can  be  im¬ 
planted  at  the  school  age.  The  healthiest  looking  children 
I  ever  saw  assembled  in  a  school,  I  saw  many  years  ago  in  an 
endowed  school  in  Scotland  called  the  Dollar  Institution. 
It  had  long  been  the  rule  of  that  school  that  every  {>erson 
should  go  out  of  the  building  for  five  minutes  once  an  hour, 
and  that  during  this  interval  every  window  in  the  building 
should  be  wide  open.  On  the  April  day  when  I  visited  the 
school  it  was  snowing,  and  the  external  atmosphere  was  both 
cold  and  damp;  nevertheless  the  rule  was  strictly  enforced. 
It  was  a  school  for  both  girls  and  boys,  and  the  two  sexes 
looked  equally  rosy  and  robust.  I  observed,  however,  this 
distinction  between  the  sexes — the  boys  wore  nothing  on 
their  heads  either  indoors  or  out,  while  the  girls  wore  hats 
or  caps  all  the  time,  within  as  well  as  without  the  building — 
perhaps  in  deference  to  St.  Paul’s  strange  opinion — “  Every 
woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesieth  with  her  head  uncovered 
dishonoreth  her  head.” 

The  introduction  of  systematic  instruction  in  the  English 
language  and  literature  is  by  this  time  a  well-established  im¬ 
provement  in  secondary-school  programmes;  but  it  may  be 
spoken  of  as  a  tendency,  because  the  best  methods  and  legiti¬ 
mate  aims  of  this  instruction  are  still  under  discussion,  and 
are  still  being  developed  by  continuous  experiments  in  innu¬ 
merable  schools.  How  extraordinary  seems  the  complete 
neglect  of  the  English  language  and  literature  as  elements 
of  education  in  England  and  the  United  States  till  within 
years  still  very  recent!  The  neglect  was  so  complete  that 
generation  after  generation  of  teachers  grew  up  in  the 
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belief  that  no  training  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  study  of 
the  English  language,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  its  grammar,  and  that  the  English  literature  was 
inferior  to  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  material  for 
systematic  study  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  nineteen 
years — a  long  period,  which  was  in  some  cases  extended  for 
four  years  more  to  the  age  of  twenty-three.  No  training  in 
the  study  of  English,  the  speech  of  the  nations  greatest  in 
discovery  and  invention,  in  commerce  and  industries,  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  law,  and  the  richest  and  noblest  of  literatures, 
alike  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  in  drama  and  novel,  in  criticism 
and  philosophy,  in  history  and  romance,  in  oratory,  invective, 
satire,  prophecy,  and  gospel!  It  is  on  account  of  the  inex¬ 
perience  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  in  using  their  own 
language  and  literature  as  materials  of  instruction  that  we 
are  still  obliged  to  speak  of  the  introduction  of  English  into 
secondary  schools  as  a  tendency  rather  than  as  an  achieve¬ 
ment. 

One  other  great  subject  tends  to  be  introduced  into  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  as  material  of  serious  instruction — namely, 
history.  One  would  have  supposed  that,  after  the  school 
had  taught  the  child  something  about  its  physical  environ¬ 
ment  in  this  world, — about  the  plants  it  uses,  the  animals  it 
meets,  the  weather  it  experiences,  and  the  carvings  and 
moldings  of  the  earth’s  crust  on  which  it  walks, — the  next 
step  in  education  would  have  been  to  make  it  somewhat 
acquainted  with  its  human  environment, — with  the  story 
of  the  human  race  as  it  has  lived  century  after  century  on 
this  friendly  planet,  once  vast  and  awful,  but  now  become 
small  and  familiar.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  story 
of  the  race  would  have  been  systematically  imparted  to  each 
new  generation,  and  that  every  intelligent  child  would  have 
been  easily  interested  in  this  marvelous  story  of  progressive 
discovery,  invention,  a  id  development — a  story  full  of 
tragedy  and  catastrophe,  as  well  as  of  achievement,  progress, 
and  hope.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  serious  teaching 
of  history  has  thus  far  been  introduced  into  only  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  American  secondary 
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schools.  In  primary  and  grammar  schools  some  attempt  is 
generally  made  to  teach,  in  a  fragmentary  way,  a  little 
American  history;  and  in  schools  preparatory  to  college,  in 
a  contracted  and  despised  corner,  one  often  finds  a  primer 
course  in  Greek  and  Roman  history.  For  substantial  teach¬ 
ing  of  history,  in  its  connections  with  literature,  fine  arts, 
and  ethics,  one  still  looks  in  vain  in  the  great  majority  of 
American  secondary  schools.  I  attended  a  few  days  ago  the 
first  meeting  of  an  association  composed  of  New  England 
teachers  of  history  in  schools  and  colleges,  assembled  to 
discuss  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Think  of 
our  beginning  in  the  year  1897  to  discuss  how  to  teach 
history ! 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  are  great  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  making  history  a  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  subject  of  prolonged  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 
In  the  first  place  the  real  history  of  peoples,  as  distinguished 
from  the  history  of  dynasties,  invasions,  and  wars,  has  just 
begun  to  be  written.  It  is,  therefore,  hard  to  put  the  right 
pictures  of  the  right  events  concisely  and  vividly  before  the 
minds  of  the  pupils.  Real  publicity  with  regard  to  the  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  and  acts  of  nations  being  of  very  recent 
origin,  the  firm  determination  of  facts  in  past  times,  near  as 
well  as  remote,  presents  enormous  difficulties.  Yet  we  can¬ 
not  help  wishing  to  teach  our  children  the  truth  with  regard 
to  the  past  of  the  human  race.  Again,  history  inducts  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  aspects  of  human 
society;  for  it  has  been  treated  as  if  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  events  in  the  career  of  any  nation  were  its  battles; 
whereas  the  wars  of  most  nations  have  been,  as  a  rule,  only 
the  occasional  striking  manifestations  of  national  character 
and  resources  developed  during  long  periods  of  comparative 
quiet.  It  is  the  long,  obscure  periods,  during  which  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  family  life,  agriculture,  trade,  commerce,  public 
justice,  education,  and  religion  are  improving  or  declining, 
which  are  really  important,  not  the  occasional  outbreaks  of 
ferocity,  or  the  occasional  necessary  appeals  to  the  ultimate 
arbitrament  between  savages — “  Let  me  kill  him.  lest  he  kill 
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me;  let  me  destroy  his  goods,  lest  he  destroy  mine.”  It  is 
the  material  and  moral  accumulations  made  in  the  incessant 
struggle  of  man  with  nature  which  enable  civilized  nations 
to  endure  occasional  relapses  into  the  hell  of  war,  not  the 
savage  virtues  developed  in  war  which  enable  nations  to 
endure  peace.  Battles  sometimes  seem  to  decide  great 
issues;  but  the  decisions  were  really  made  during  long  years 
before,  while  the  victors  were  slowly  developing  greater 
virtue,  health,  and  wealth  than  the  vanquished.  Again,  his¬ 
tory  and  biography  present  such  extraordinary  mixtures  of 
motives  and  characters  in  the  nations  and  men  with  whom 
they  deal  that  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  sound  ethical  teaching 
from  the  moral  and  immoral  conglomerate.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  from  childhood,  and  even  in  our  most  sacred  books, 
to  this  extraordinary  mixture  of  high  thoughts  with  low 
thoughts,  of  gentle  and  tender  sentiments  with  appalling 
ferocity.  Thus  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Psalm 
expresses  within  a  few  short  lines  the  homesick  longing  for 
Jerusalem,  the  most  ardent  love  of  country,  and  the  ferocious 
desire  to  see  the  little  children  of  the  enemy  dashed  against 
the  stones  of  Babylon.  “  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember 
thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth;  if  I  pre¬ 
fer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.  .  .  O  daughter  of 
Babylon  who  art  to  be  destroyed  .  .  .  happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones.”  How 
hard  it  is  to  set  clearly  before  a  child  the  ethical  contents  of 
that  short  passage!  We  need  not  go  back  to  Hebrew  his¬ 
tory  to  illustrate  this  difficulty  of  drawing  just  ethical  teach¬ 
ing  from  the  story  of  the  past  experience  of  races  or  of  the 
careers  of  conspicuous  personages.  Consider  how  hard  it  is 
to  deduce  any  satisfactory  teaching  for  children  from  the  life 
and  character  of  England’s  favorite  hero.  Nelson,  the  bold 
fighter,  ready  at  any  moment  to  take  the  awful  responsibility 
of  planning  and  ordering  the  momentous  attack,  or  of  persist¬ 
ing  in  a  perilous  enterprise,  undeterred  by  personal  risks,  or 
by  the  wounding  and  killing  of  thousands  close  about  him, 
and  capable  of  the  most  inhuman  projects  and  threats  whereby 
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to  compass  victory;  but  also  the  importunate  beggar  for  pro¬ 
fessional  favors,  pecuniary  rewards,  promotions,  and  honors; 
and  the  betrayer  of  the  honor  of  his  friend,  not  in  youth¬ 
ful  passion,  or  on  an  overmastering  impulse,  but  in  mature 
life  and  with  persistent,  intimate  treachery  year  after  year. 
Verily,  the  national  hero,  from  David  to  Napoleon,  presents 
too  often  supreme  difficulties  for  the  teacher  of  histor^^ 
But  difficult  as  the  task  of  the  teachers  of  history  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  a  task  which  em¬ 
phatically  needs  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  forward  to 
triumphant  execution,  since  only  by  careful  study  of  the 
painful  steps  by  which  the  race  has  advanced  thus  far  can  we 
procure  safe  guidance  in  the  way  that  lies  before  us. 

Several  effects  of  the  introduction  of  these  new  subjects 
into  secondary-school  courses  must  next  be  noted.  The 
new  subjects  added  to  the  old  made  too  many  subjects  for 
any  one  pupil  to  pursue.  Hence,  an  important  effect  of 
their  introduction  has  been  the  division  of  the  instruction 
given  during  the  secondary-school  period  into  two  or  more 
parallel  courses  carried  on  in  the  same  school.  These 
parallel  courses  are  apt  to  differ  from  each  other  only  in  a 
small  proportion  of  the  subjects;  but  they  nevertheless  illus¬ 
trate,  though  in  an  imperfect  way,  the  introduction  of  choice 
of  studies  into  secondary  schools.  The  choice  is  generally 
presented,  however,  as  a  choice  between  groups  of  subjects, 
and  not  as  a  choice  between  single  subjects.  The  merit  of 
these  different  groups,  or  courses,  in  the  same  school  has 
often  been  very  different.  The  classical  course  has  generally 
been  the  best,  the  Latin-scientific  the  next  best,  while  the 
English  course  and  the  commercial  course  have  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  inferior.  The  tendency  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
subjects  mentioned  in  this  paper  is  to  level  up  the  courses 
which  have  been  inferior.  The  laboratory  courses,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  instruction,  and  the  history  instruction,  being  made  seri¬ 
ous  and  ample  with  an  adequate  allotment  of  time,  give 
solidity  to  the  non-classical  courses.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
teaching  of  the  new  .subjects  must  be  made  as  substantial 
and  profitable  as  the  teaching  of  the  old,  if  the  new  courses 
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are  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  traditional  courses.  Courses 
which  are  recognized  as  easier  are  sure  to  be  inferior. 

It  is  a  great  objection  to  the  grouping  of  subjects  of  in¬ 
struction  in  secondary  schools  into  distinct  four-year  courses 
that  the  choice  of  one  or  other  of  these  four-year  courses 
has  to  be  made  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts,  before 
the  pupil  can  have  demonstrated,  either  to  himself  or  to  his 
teachers,  for  what  group  he  is  best  fitted.  Obviously  the 
later  this  parting  of  the  ways  comes  the  better.  Accord¬ 
ingly  there  is  a  tendency  in  good  secondary  schools  to  post- 
f>one  to  the  second,  or  even  to  the  third  year,  this  important 
decision  between  grouped  courses — a  decision  which  often 
determines  the  whole  subsequent  career  of  the  pupil.  Fur¬ 
thermore  the  effort  of  intelligent  superintendents  and  prin¬ 
cipals  is  to  increase  the  number  of  subjects  common  to  all 
the  courses,  and  to  make  the  studies  of  the  children  whose 
education  is  not  to  be  prolonged  beyond  eighteen  years  of 
age  as  nearly  as  possible  identical,  as  regards  subjects  and 
methods,  with  the  studies  of  those  who  are  going  on  to  col¬ 
lege  and  professional  school.  Heretofore,  as  a  rule,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  school  systems  the  children  whose  education  was  to  stop 
at  eighteen  received  up  to  that  age  an  education  very  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  given  to  the  more  fortunate  children,  whose 
education  was  to  be  prolonged.  This  is  a  fundamental  injus¬ 
tice,  which  has  long  cried  out  for  a  remedy.  The  present 
tendency  in  good  secondary  schools  is  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  non-classical  courses  with  the  view  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  equal  to  the  classical  in  the  amount  of  intellectual 
effort  they  call  for,  and  in  the  training  value  of  their  studies. 
To  this  end  the  non-classical  courses  have  had  to  be  studied 
anew  in  regard  to  the  number  of  subjects  admitted  to  them, 
and  the  division  of  the  total  school  time  among  the  subjects 
admitted.  It  is  now  clearly  perceived  that  the  number  of 
subjects  admitted  to  a  non-classical  course  must  be  no 
larger  than  the  number  admitted  to  the  classical  course,  and 
that  the  time-allotment  to  each  subject  must  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  its  educational  value  and  to  the  training  effect 
expected  of  it. 
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The  introduction  of  new  subjects  into  the  secondar>'- 
school  courses  having  caused  repletion  in  the  school  period 
extending  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  strong 
effort  has  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years  to  send  back  ^ 
into  the  grammar-school  period  some  subjects  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  had,  by  custom,  come  to  be  reserved  for  the  second¬ 
ary-school  period.  This  effort  has  already  been  crowned 
with  a  good  degree  of  success.  It  has  been  chiefly  directed 
toward  getting  back  into  grammar  schools  the  elements  of 
geometry  and  algebra,  of  natural  history  in  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  sense  of  that  term,  of  physics,  and  of  history  and 
a  foreign  language,  either  ancient  or  modern.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  subjects  into  grammar-school  courses 
greatly  enlivens  and  invigorates  the  instruction  of  that 
period,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  room  in  the  secondary- 
school  period  for  the  development  of  the  studies  which  prop¬ 
erly  belong  there. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  terms  of  admission  to 
colleges,  technical  schools,  and  normal  schools  have  been 
gradually  rising,  and  one  of  the  best  effects  of  this  move¬ 
ment  has  been  to  dignify  and  lift  up  the  secondary  school. 
During  this  process,  and  particularly  during  the  last  ten 
years,  college  teachers  and  secondary-school  teachers  have 
been  brought  together  more  than  ever  before  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  those  problems  in  education  which  concern  them  V 
both.  The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools 
have  been  improved  through  these  discussions,  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  the  higher  institutions  have 
been  made  more  reasonable,  consistent,  uniform,  and 
effective.  The  recent  requirement  of  a  high-school  training 
for  admission  to  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools  has  for 
the  first  time  given  the  high  schools  the  much-needed  sup¬ 
port  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  through  its  authori¬ 
tative  declaration  that  the  high-school  training  is  necessary 
for  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

It  is  a  good  outcome  of  recent  discussions  of  methods  of 
instruction  that  good  secondary  schools  are  now  expected  to 
have  a  school  library'  ample  enough  to  permit  the  pupils  to 
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consult  several  books  on  one  subject  or  topic.  The  habitual 
reliance  on  a  single  text-book  in  every  subject  has  long  been 
a  week  point  in  secondary-school  instruction;  so  that  the  in¬ 
coming  practice  of  comparing  authorities  and  bringing  the 
pupil’s  own  mind  to  the  making  of  such  comparisons  is  an 
important  gain.  To  reduce  to  lowest  terms  the  influence  of 
authority,  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  individual 
reason,  in  reaching  mental  conclusions  and  determining  con¬ 
duct,  should  always  be  a  prime  object  in  the  schools  of  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  The  habit  of  comparing  authorities  tends 
strongly  to  prevent  blind  obedience  to  authority,  and  to 
foster  independent  inquiry  and  reflection. 

Finally,  secondary  schools  have  recently  been  escaping 
more  and  more  from  the  sway  of  two  ideas  which  have  done 
great  harm  in  American  education — the  idea  of  equality  of 
powers  and  opportunities,  and  the  idea  of  a  uniform  school 
product.  The  first  of  these  ideas  is  a  false  inference  from  the 
general  doctrines  which  underlie  democracy.  The  second  is 
a  vicious  result  of  machine  methods  and  overcrowding  in 
schools.  Of  late  years  it  is  more  and  more  clearly  perceived 
that  children  differ  infinitely  in  endowment  and  in  capacity 
for  serviceableness  and  enjoyment,  and  that  good  training 
only  increases  diversities  of  capacity.  The  two  talents 
may  indeed  become  four,  but  the  five  talents  will  be¬ 
come  ten;  and,  as  Professor  Harris  of  Andover  has  lately 
pointed  out,  when  by  training  and  intelligent  application  the 
person  with  two  talents  has  doubled  his  possessions,  he  will 
not  have  so  much  as  the  person  with  five  talents  had  at  the 
start.  The  doctrine  of  equality,  in  the  sense  of  equality  of 
gifts  and  powers,  has  no  standing  place  in  a  school.  Every 
school  refutes  it  absolutely,  and  it  should  never  be  allowed 
to  influence  the  discipline  or  educational  policy  of  a  school 
in  any  grade.  Democratic  society  must  not  undertake  to 
fight  Nature  in  her  great  stronghold  of  progress  through 
diversity. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  uniform  product,  it  nowadays  hardly 
wins  any  acceptance  as  a  theoretical  view;  but  unfortunately 
it  is  practically  applied  whenever  the  good  scholars  in  a  large 
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class  are  held  back,  and  the  dullards  are  driven  beyond  their 
natural  gait,  in  order  that  the  whole  class  of  fifty  or  sixty 
pupils  may  be  brought  to  some  medium  standard  of  attain¬ 
ment  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  remedies  for  this  great 
evil  are  better  understood  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
They  are  small  classes,  more  teachers,  division  of  each  class 
by  subject  into  sections  according  to  proficiency,  and  fre¬ 
quent  promotions  in  single  subjects  and  not  in  groups  of 
subjects.  The  only  real  test  of  the  wisdom  and  merit  of  any 
school  or  school  system  is  its  practical  success,  from  the  first 
year  of  its  course  to  the  last,  in  promoting  the  natural  devel¬ 
opment  and  due  advancement  of  each  individual  child 
toward  its  maximum  capacity  for  usefulness,  and  in  im¬ 
planting  good  tastes  and  habits  which  will  last  through  life. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Harvard  University 
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DR.  E.  A.  SHELDON  ‘ 

In  the  long  and  prosperous  period  during  which  the 
Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School  has  developed 
its  life,  founded  its  beliefs,  and  established  its  practices,  many 
minds  have  contributed  essential  parts  of  the  whole;  but 
there  has  been  but  one  head  to  the  institution.  It  is 
not  often  that  it  is  given  to  one  man  to  originate  a  system 
of  education,  to  embody  it  in  an  institution,  and  to  live  to 
see  that  institution  through  its  beneficent  influences  per¬ 
meate  the  entire  life  of  a  nation.  It  has  been  the  fate  of 
most  reformers  to  die  before  the  cry  of  victory  has  rung  in 
their  ears.  Dr.  Sheldon  had  the  rare  felicity  to  enjoy  a  long 
and  peaceful  career  of  unabated  prosperity  for  the  cause  of 
his  heart  and  to  die  without  a  question  as  to  its  future. 
With  his  death  the  scepter  passes  into  no  untried  hands. 
Enemies  there  have  been;  but  they  have  been  converted  into 
friends;  and  so,  as  time  goes  on,  the  cause  gathers  about  it 
an  ever  increasing  multitude. 

It  is  my  special  province  to  speak  of  the  educational 
work  of  Dr.  Sheldon  rather  than  to  dwell  on  the  lov¬ 
able  traits  of  his  character  which  made  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  intimately  love  him  so  well,  and  which  created  in 
us  such  profound  respect  for  his  manliness.  It  is  perhaps 
more  difficult  for  me  to  separate  his  professional  self  from  his 
personal  and  social  virtues  than  for  one  who  had  known  him 
only  in  his  professional  capacity.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is 
more  imaginary  than  real;  for,  more  than  any  other  teacher 
I  have  ever  known,  his  success  as  an  educator  was  the  direct 
result  of  his  greatness  of  soul  and  capability  as  a  man  and 
citizen. 

'  An  Address  delivered  at  the  memorial  exercises  in  honor  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  held 
at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  October  21,  1897. 
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It  was  this  greatness  of  character  which  led  him  to  seek 
for  the  permanent  and  universal  in  education  as  opposed  to 
the  temporary,  partial,  or  local.  The  Persian  system  of 
education,  when  it  was  at  its  height  of  brilliancy,  offered  edu¬ 
cation  to  boys  alone.  For  these  it  prescribed  three  essen¬ 
tials.  The  boy  should  be  taught  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to 
tell  the  truth.  Of  these  three,  two  are  local  in  time  and 
place,  belonging  to  a  type  of  nomadic  life  and  expressing  a 
stage  of  advancement  of  a  peculiar  people.  Under  the 
progress  of  the  spirit  of  arbitration,  the  gun  is  growing  less 
and  less  a  factor  in  settling  national  and  international  ques¬ 
tions,  while  modern  invention  has  rendered  the  horse  well- 
nigh  useless.  But  truth-telling  is  eternal,  persisting  in  all 
ages  and  necessary  in  all  climes.  It  will  continue  to  be  a 
fundamental  part  of  public  education  after  many  present 
customs  have  become  uncouth,  and  through  lack  of  use  have 
been  forgotten. 

Dr.  Sheldon  cared  little  for  peculiar  crazes  in  education, 
but  sought  that  which  is  permanent.  His  good  sense  saved 
him  from  the  mistakes  of  erratic  enthusiasts. 

Froebel  founded  his  theory,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  a  study 
of  infancy;  Pestalozzi,  upon  childhood;  Herbart,  on  youth; 
Rosenkranz,  on  the  study  of  the  mature  man.  Dr.  Sheldon 
included  in  the  psychology  on  which  he  founded  the 
Oswego  Normal  School  the  study  of  man  throughout 
his  development  from  infancy  to  manhood  and  through¬ 
out  life;  and  the  best  elements  of  all  these  systems 
have  been  embodied  in  the  philosophy  of  education 
practiced  in  this  institution.  A  further  marked  element 
of  strength  in  Dr.  Sheldon’s  work  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  midst  of  his  educational  work  he  lived  an 
upright  life,  in  harmony  with  the  best  phases  of  all  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  civilized  man  has  originated  for  the  uplifting 
of  humanity.  He  believed  in  the  substantial  progress  of  the 
race,  and  never  doubted  the  high  destiny  of  man.  Rous¬ 
seau,  in  his  fierce  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  individual,  vio¬ 
lated  the  conscience  of  his  time  and  broke  faith  with  all  the 
institutions  of  civilization,  in  order  that  he  might  emphasize 
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the  tenets  of  individualism  and  a  return  to  nature.  Dr. 
Sheldon  recognized  what  Rousseau  never  saw,  that  a  re¬ 
turn  to  nature  is  in  fact  to  be  a  return  to  nature  under 
law  and  order;  and  that  the  institutions  of  civilized  life  are 
the  most  natural  things  which  anyone  can  conceive  when 
the  nature  of  man  is  thoroughly  understood.  It  was  the 
great  strength  of  Dr.  Sheldon  that  he  allied  himself  with  all 
the  forces  of  nature  and  spirit  that  make  for  righteousness 
and  civilization.  His  great  religious  nature  came  to  his 
rescue  at  this  point.  He  thoroughly  believed  that  one  with 
God  is  a  working  majority.  So  he  planted  himself  squarely 
on  the  double  foundation  of  faith  in  man  and  faith  in  God. 
He  was  never  afraid  that  the  study  of  psychology  would 
lead  him  into  untruth,  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  he 
never  hesitated  in  his  reliance  on  God’s  power  to  lead  him 
to  a  successful  issue  and  his  wisdom  to  guide  him  to  a 
worthy  goal.  He  seemed  never  troubled,  like  Matthew 
Arnold,  to  find  a  name  for  this  higher  power.  He  never 
beat  about  the  bush  or  talked  about  “  a  power  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness”;  but  he  reverently  pro¬ 
nounced  the  name  of  God;  and  had  he  lived  in  Bible  times, 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  announced  his  educational 
beliefs  with  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  so  confident  was  he  of 
the  friendship  and  guidance  of  the  God  of  the  Universe. 

The  time  was  fortunate.  Much  dissatisfaction  was  being 
felt  and  expressed  in  many  parts  of  the  country  with  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  of  education,  and  especially  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  primary  schools.  Up  to  that  date  the  colleges 
had  set  the  type  of  school,  public  and  private.  The  view 
had  been  taken  from  above.  No  one  had  come  down  to  see 
how  the  problem  might  seem  when  looked  at  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  child.  So  complete  was  the  reversal  that  Dr. 
Sheldon  lived  to  see  the  time  when,  in  spite  of  the  assertions 
of  university  leaders,  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
obliged  to  change  their  courses  and  improve  their  methods 
because  the  elementary  schools  are  better  than  the  uni¬ 
versities.  Pupils  who  have  had  good  teaching  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  have  compelled  the  teachers  in  high 
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schools  and  colleges  to  wake  up  and  do  something  more  than 
lecture  after  a  cut-and-dried  form  on  the  dead  theories  of 
the  dead  past.  To  Dr.  Sheldon,  more  than  to  all  others  com¬ 
bined,  is  due  this  result.  I  am  aware  that  many  others  have 
joined  in  the  later  movement,  and  some  have  even  fancied 
themselves  leaders  in  the  movement.  It  is  ahvays  easy  to 
follow  after  someone  has  blazed  out  a  path.  There  were 
bold  navigators  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  who  could  make  a 
voyage  to  the  New  World  in  less  time  than  it  first  took 
Columbus  to  cross  the  unknown  sea.  But  many  of  them 
would  never  have  passed  out  of  sight  of  land,  had  he  not 
preceded  them. 

It  was  a  province  in  which  Dr.  Sheldon  had  some  fol¬ 
lowers,  many  imitators,  but  no  rivals. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  separate  these  matters  from  personal 
memories.  Yet  this  is  no  time  to  speak  historically.  The 
history  of  a  great  movement  can  be  correctly  written  only 
after  a  time-perspective  has  been  attained.  It  lacks  a  few 
days  of  being  thirty  years  since  I  came  to  this  institution  as 
a  pupil.  The  institution  had  even  at  that  time  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  I  well  remember  the  feeling  with 
which  I  came.  My  experience  in  teaching  prior  to  that 
time  had  made  me  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  existing 
conditions  and  methods.  I  came  here  not  exactly  to  scoff, 
as  Goldsmith’s  villagers  went  to  church;  I  came  rather  in 
doubt;  but  I  remained  to  pray.  Life  began  to  seem  worth 
the  living,  when  hope,  purpose,  and  plan  developed  them¬ 
selves.  one  after  another.  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
a  born  organizer,  in  whose  mind  the  educational  ideas  of  all 
time  fused  and  blended,  eliminating  the  inconsistent,  until 
the  best  of  all  theories  remained  an  organized  plan  for  the 
education  of  children.  I  have  never  believed  it  a  case  of 
pure  thinking.  Dr.  Sheldon  was  too  great  to  allow  himself 
to  degenerate  into  mere  intellect.  Neither  have  I  ever 
thought  him  an  originator  of  individual  ideas.  He  found 
ideas  as  the  bee  finds  nectar.  He  made  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  bee  transforms  nectar  into  honey.  I  think  it 
was  Mark  Hopkins  who  said  that  the  heliocentric  and  geo- 
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centric  theories  of  the  solar  system  are  precisely  alike  as  to 
their  materials  of  thought.  The  greatness  of  the  one  is  that 
the  sun  and  not  the  earth  is  made  the  center.  It  is  the  mark 
of  a  great  man  to  recognize  intuitively  the  organizing  truth 
in  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  facts  in  any  province  of 
thought.  Dr.  Sheldon  had  this  instinct  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  whom  I  have  ever  known.  He  did  not  neg¬ 
lect  facts;  indeed,  he  observed  patiently  and  waited  for  the 
last  hint;  but  he  interpreted  facts  in  the  light  of  great 
principles. 

.After  all,  his  great  strength  was  in  his  sanity;  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  all  into  account  and  then,  risking  his  all,  to  stand. 
He  was  in  harmony  with  the  great  forces  of  the  universe  and 
had  little  need  to  fear  the  outcome.  The  noble  institution 
which  he  builded  here  is  his  living  monument.  I  speak  not 
of  the  building,  for,  noble  as  it  is,  the  institution  which  lives 
in  it — the  real  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School — 
is  incomparably  superior.  Wide  as  may  be  its  sphere  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  years  to  come,  it  can  never  grow  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  for  it  by  the  enthusiastic  prophecy  of  its 
venerated  founder.  Howsoever  long  it  may  live,  it  may 
never  grow  beyond  the  beneficence  of  his  life.  However 
enduring  its  history,  it  will  forever  repeat  in  all  its  various 
activities,  the  wishes,  hopes,  aspirations,  and  longings  of  him 
whose  name  is  imperishably  intertwined  with  its  earliest 
history. 

Lewis  H.  Jones 

.Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Cleveland,  O. 


THE  THREE-YEAR  UNDERGRADUATE  PERIOD 
AS  AFFECTING  OUR  SCHOLASTIC  ORGANI¬ 
ZATION 

Those  who  have  advocated  the  reduction  of  the  collegiate 
period  to  three  years  have  argued  almost  exclusively  that 
the  change  would  be  good  for  the  individual  student,  espe¬ 
cially  in  that  it  would  enable  him  to  get  at  his  life-work 
earlier.  Or  they  have  urged  that  if  the  college  course  were 
shortened,  so  many  more  young  men  would  get  a  liberal 
education  before  entering  upon  their  professional  studies 
that  the  quality  of  the  students  in  the  professional  schools 
would  be  greatly  improved,  better  methods  of  teaching  be 
made  possible,  and  thus  the  institutions  and  the  professions 
they  represent  be  correspondingly  benefited.  As  strong, 
if  not  stronger,  arguments  in  favor  of  the  change  can  be 
derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  effect  that  it  would  have 
upon  the  organization  and  work  of  the  college  and  that  of 
the  graduate  school  of  the  Literary,  or  Arts,  Department  of 
the  university.*  Of  course  these  things  are  all  intimately 
related  and  affected  by  one  another;  it  is  my  present  aim, 
however,  to  limit  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  last.  In  order  that  my  statements  might  be 
accurate  and  up  to  date,  I  have  spoken  or  corresponded  with 
the  presidents  of  something  over  fifty  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  am  under  obligations  to  them  for  kind 
assistance. 

Before  proceeding.  I  may  say  that,  when  I  use  the  words 
a  three-year  period  or  course,  I  do  not  mean  a  course  on 
which  every  student  must  spend  three  years;  I  refer  to 
amount  of  work  done  and  to  that  amount  that  the  average 

'  In  an  article  in  the  Forum  (lo  :  6i8),  President  Adams,  while  advocating 
another  adjustment,  has  in  mind  its  effect  upon  our  scholastic  organization  rather 
than  the  time-gain  that  might  accrue  from  it  to  individual  students. 
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student  can,  under  present  conditions,  do  well  in  about  three 
years. 

Unfortunately,  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  do  not 
fall  into  well-defined  groups,  each  with  its  definite  work  and 
aim;  they  form,  rather,  an  infinite  series  of  units  of  slightly 
varying  character  and  importance.  Hence,  such  classifica¬ 
tion  as  we  are  here  and  there  forced  to  make  is  confessedly 
crude  and  inconsistent ;  what  is  said  as  to  one — especially  the 
intermediate — category  rarely  applies  with  equal  force  to  all 
the  institutions  naturally  classed  under  it,  and  will  often 
apply  to  some  that  fall  into  one  of  the  other  categories. 

Let  us  consider  first  those  institutions  in  which  circum¬ 
stances  have  favored  an  e.xtensive  development  of  graduate 
work.  These  are  best  able  to  call  to  their  halls  the  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  the  men  who 
have  made  themselves  distinguished  by  achievement  in  origi¬ 
nal  research.  Their  name  and  reputation  attract  attention; 
their  aims,  their  spirit,  their  methods  of  work  win  esteem 
and  induce  imitation.  What  they  are,  that  the  institution 
becomes.  Our  admiration  for  all  this  is,  however,  apt  to 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there  is  also  a  dark  side  to  it.  The 
professor  who  is  absorbed  in  research  and  higher  instruction 
is  inclined  to  forget  that  there  is  collegiate  work  to  be  done. 
Remind  him  of  its  claims,  and  he  is  bored;  he  has  little 
interest  in  it,  and  is  inclined  to  regard  the  man  that  has  it 
much  at  heart  as  rather  tedious  and  to  designate  him  a  high- 
school  man.  When  forced  to  provide  for  it  in  his  own  de¬ 
partment,  he  rarely  takes  personal  charge  of  it,  but  consigns 
it  to  the  care  of  the  assistant  professor  and  the  instructors 
and  tutors. 

Where  the  graduate  work  has  not  yet  gained  the  upper 
hand,  the  tendency  is  to  crowd  university  work  down  into 
the  place  that  should  be  occupied  by  undergraduate  work. 
This  comes  about  chiefly  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  us.  accustomed  to  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
German  universities,  would  like  to  have  real  university 
students — the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  teach  and  to  legislate  on  the  basis  that  we  have  a 
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genuine  university  and  that  our  students  are  mature  univer¬ 
sity  students.  Others  among  us,  while  keeping  in  mind  the 
difference  between  our  institutions  and  German  universities, 
quietly  recognize  the  fact  that  our  undergraduate  course  is 
too  long  and  encroaches  upon  the  university  proper,  and 
so  we  offer  courses  in  real  university  work,  ostensibly  to 
graduates  and  seniors.  Young  men  and  women  present 
themselves  for  the  work.  They  have  caught  something  of 
the  university  spirit  and  would  like  to  try  their  hand  at  that 
magic  thing,  original  research.  Some  say  they  are  Seniors, 
others  that  they  are  Juniors  but  have  had  the  necessary  ele¬ 
mentary  work  in  this  particular  subject.  Whether  their 
two  or  three  years  of  electing  has  given  them  adequate  gen¬ 
eral  preparation,  and  whether  or  not  the  pursuance  of  this 
work  will  necessitate  the  neglect  of  a  study  essential  to  a 
good  general  education,  are  questions  that  it  is  difficult  to 
settle  as  the  earnest  candidate  stands  before  us — the  class 
will  be  small,  the  temptation  is  great,  and  we  yield. 

We  thus  have  pursuing  our  graduate  courses  students 
some  of  whom  are  mature  and  prepared  to  profit  by  them, 
while  others  would  be  much  better  occupied  with  under¬ 
graduate  work.  By  the  end  of  the  Senior  year  the  best  ones 
are  fairly  started  in  their  specialty.  But  with  the  closing 
exercises  the  spirit  for  original  research  is  weakened  and  in 
most  cases  broken.  The  glamour  of  graduation  week  has 
cast  a  halo  of  completion  over  college  life.  The  mother’s 
pride  is  satisfied,  and  the  practical  American  father  is  anxious 
to  see  his  son  enter  “  real  life.”  Or  the  superintendent  of 
a  neighboring  city  school,  thinking  a  graduate  who  has  pur¬ 
sued  advanced  courses  a  fit  person  to  take  charge  of  a  de¬ 
partment  in  a  large  high  school,  offers  him  the  position  of 
special  teacher.  In  either  case,  when  the  university  opens 
in  the  autumn,  we  miss  our  promising  graduate  and  are  once 
more  forced  to  carry  on  our  advanced  courses  with,  for  the 
most  part,  immature  students. 

In  smaller  institutions  an  ambitious  teacher,  especially  in 
his  first  year  of  teaching,  sometimes  announces  advanced 
courses  and  sends  his  prospectus  about  the  country'.  In 
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most  cases,  however,  these  courses  exist  on  paper  only;  the 
professor  finds  his  time  taken  up  with  more  elementary 
work,  and  can  give  only  an  indifferent  supervision  to  the 
reading  he  assigns  to  such  straggling  graduates  as  return. 

In  brief:  under  present  conditions,  in  some  of  our  best 
universities  the  undergraduate  work  is  treated  in  what  the 
Germans  call  a  stepmotherly  fashion;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  most  of  our  colleges  and  minor  “  universities  ”  graduate 
work  is  largely  a  farce;  while,  in  the  many  intermediate  insti¬ 
tutions,  neither  graduate  nor  undergraduate  work  is  carried 
on  as  it  should  be.  Though  numerous  cases  might  be  cited 
in  which  a  better  state  of  things  prevails,  the  general  state¬ 
ment  that  I  have  made  will,  I  believe,  stand  unchallenged. 

I  wish  especially  to  direct  attention  to  those  intermediate 
institutions  that  have  a  large  undergraduate  department,  but 
in  which  more  or  less  real  university  work  is  done.  These 
constitute  the  larger  number  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  and  present  to  us  the  most  serious  problem.  What 
ails  them  more  than  anything  else  is  that  they  are  neither 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  but  a  mongrel  thing  that  consumes  its 
own  strength  in  trying  to  be  two  different  things  at  once. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  faculty  contentions  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  party  regards  the  institution  as  a  university  and  the 
young  people  as  mature  university  students,  while  the  other 
party  regards  the  institution  as  a  college  and  the  young 
people  as  college  boys  and  girls;  and  each  side  is  right  in 
part.  The  result  is  that  the  average  faculty  action,  whether 
one  side  prevail  or  a  compromise  be  effected,  is  to  a  large 
extent  unsatisfactory.  And  when  we  consider  the  work  of 
such  an  institution,  we  find  that  most  lists  of  courses  offered, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  elective  lists  of  the  students, 
present  a  sad  medley  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  work. 

This  state  of  things  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that,  with 
the  development  of  knowledge  and  the  increase  of  subjects 
to  be  taught,  one  thing  after  another  was  crowded  into  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  and  the  time  of  graduation 
shoved  farther  and  farther  on,  until  the  elective  system 
brought  temporary  relief,  together  with  still  greater  confu- 
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sion.  This  was  probably  the  natural  form  of  growth,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  complain  that  it  was  as  it  was.  But  to 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  we  have  outgrown  this  stage 
of  university  development,  and  should  no  longer  be  hampered 
by  it,  would  be  equally  unwise.  We  have  come  to  a  time 
when  we  must  openly  recognize  the  fact  that  our  present 
undergraduate  period  overlaps  the  university  proper,  and  we 
should  take  measures  to  draw  the  line  more  nearly  where 
it  belongs.  As  soon  as  one  great  institution  takes  the  step 
— an  institution  that  not  only  has  unquestioned  rank,  but  is 
also  very  large  and  draws  its  students  from  an  extensive  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  which  there  are  many  competing  institutions — it 
must  be  conceded  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  great 
number  of  its  competitors  to  hold  back. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  President  Eliot  and  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  University  find  themselves  no  longer  hindered 
in  their  attempt  to  make  the  change,  and  let  us  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  example  has  gradually  been  followed — 
willingly  or  unwillingly — by  the  universities  and  colleges 
generally.  In  my  opinion,  the  change  will  result  in  the  rapid 
segregation  of  the  great  majority  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  into  one  or  the  other  of  two  classes:  (i)  colleges 
that  will  be  colleges  and  nothing  else,  and  (2)  real  universi¬ 
ties,  with  or  without  a  collegiate  department.  That  this 
would  be  the  greatest  boon  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of 
higher  education  in  this  country,  I  believe  no  one  will  deny. 
It  has  even  been  proposed  that  it  be  recommended  to  our 
institutions  that  they  formally  decide  which  they  will  be¬ 
come  and  act  upon  their  choice.  It  is,  however,  clear  that, 
while  most  would  choose  to  become  universities,  few  would 
choose  to  become  colleges;  and  the  choosing  to  become  a 
university  would  rarely  help  to  the  attainment  of  the  choice. 
Whereas,  I  shall  try  to  show  that,  on  the  general  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  three-year  period,  those  institutions  tliat  cannot, 
under  the  new  condition,  become  universities,  would  willy- 
nilly  become  colleges,  and  those  that  have  in  them  the 
making  of  a  university  would  be  materially  aided  in  their 
development. 
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Barring  for  the  present  the  great  university  in  which  the 
advanced  work  is  organized  into  a  more  or  less  distinct 
graduate  school,  let  us  consider  the  smaller  university  and 
the  good  college,  whose  four-year  courses  are  practically 
equal  to  the  undergraduate  courses  at  the  largest  institu¬ 
tions.  Not  a  few  of  them  invite  graduate  students  to  their 
halls  and  of¥er  various  amounts  of  graduate  work.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  this  is  only  a  euphonious  or 
somewhat  hopeful  way  of  speaking  of  what  is  at  the  same 
time  regular  Junior  and  Senior  work.  It  is  simply  this:  more 
electives  are  offered  than  a  student  can  pursue  during  his 
undergraduate  period,  and  he  may  return  after  graduation 
and  pursue  courses  that  he  omitted  but  which  some  of  his 
classmates  chose.  And  so,  if  he  returns,  he  finds  himself  in 
a  class  of  undergraduate  students,  to  whose  age  and  prepa¬ 
ration  the  work  must  be  attuned,  unless  the  teacher  should 
prefer  to  adjust  it  to  the  wants  of  the  small  minority  and  let 
the  undergraduate  majority  get  out  of  it  what  it  can.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  the  work  of  such  graduates  consists  in  desultory 
reading  in  a  defective  library,  supplemented  by  such  advice 
and  direction  as  the  professor  finds  time  for  outside  of  regu¬ 
lar  hours. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  the 
undergraduate  period  has  been  reduced  to  three  years.  The 
student  who  has  received  his  bachelor’s  degree  and  has 
gotten  the  idea  of  spending  two  or  three  years  more  in 
graduate  work  is  not  likely  to  stay  at  an  institution  that 
can  offer  him  but  meager  advantages;  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  he  will  take  his  college  diploma  and  go  to  an  insti¬ 
tution  that  has  a  well-recognized  graduate  school.  This 
means  that  the  institution  that  cannot  maintain  a  strong 
graduate  department  will  only  rarely  hold  fourth-  and  fifth - 
year  students. 

But  not  only  that:  such  an  institution  will,  in  most  cases, 
not  be  able  to  continue  the  courses  that  it  now  offers  as 
electives  to  Seniors.  At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that 
the  cutting  off  of  the  fourth  year  would  furnish  these  insti¬ 
tutions  with  an  excellent  start  for  a  graduate  department: 
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they  would  simply  announce  their  present  Senior  work  as 
graduate  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  faculties 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  desire  to  make  the  attempt. 
But  there  is,  probably,  not  an  institution  of  this  type  that  is 
not  financially  pinched;  the  library  and  laboratories  are  sadly 
deficient,  the  classes  are  crowded,  and  the  instructors  are 
overworked.  Let  the  faculty,  in  the  face  of  such  a  condi¬ 
tion,  attempt  to  organize  a  graduate  school  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  board  of  trustees  will  at  once  interfere.  They  will 
argue  that  the  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  a  respect¬ 
able  college  education,  not  to  compete  with  the  graduate 
schools  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  or  Harvard.  They  will 
say  that,  if  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a  good  college  edu¬ 
cation  can  be  given  in  three  years,  what  can  now  be  saved 
of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  old  fourth-year  work  they 
will  devote  to  strengthening  the  work  of  the  three-year 
course  and  to  securing  the  much-needed  books  and  appa¬ 
ratus.  They  will  certainly  have  little  difficulty  in  showing 
that  the  funds  of  the  institution  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  respectable  graduate 
school. 

Of  course,  at  some  of  our  colleges  and  small  State  univer¬ 
sities  personal  interest  and  local  pride  will  unite  to  maintain 
a  weak  graduate  department,  and  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  such  a  school  may  prosper  and  in  time  acquire 
strength  and  standing.  Distance  and  expense  often  shut 
out  competition,  and  for  various  reasons  parents  often  prefer 
to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  a  weak  institution  that 
is  near  by  or  under  denominational  control.  But  while 
these  considerations  frequently  determine  the  selection  of  a 
college  to  w'hich  to  send  a  boy  or  a  girl,  they  far  less  fre¬ 
quently  influence  the  graduate  who  has  arrived  at  the  point 
in  his  development  when  he  realizes  that  there  is  a  large 
intellectual  sphere  beyond  the  college  curriculum,  and  is 
determined  to  devote  his  energies  to  some  special  line  of  re¬ 
search.  To-day  he  is  forced  to  take  such  university  work 
as  is  offered  in  the  Senior  year  at  his  college,  because  he  still 
has  his  bachelor’s  degree  to  get.  Moreover,  the  four-year 
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collegiate  period  encourages  the  maintenance  of  just  such 
an  infinite  series  of  varying  grades  of  higher  institutions  of 
learning  as  we  are  now  blessed  with,  and  makes  it  difficult 
for  anyone  to  determine  just  what  the  real  rank  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  is.  But  when  the  three-year  collegiate  period  has 
been  generally  adopted,  the  distinction  between  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  work,  between  college  and  university, 
will  be  much  more  clearly  defined  and  much  more  generally 
understood.  It  will  then  be  impossible  for  any  great  num¬ 
ber  of  college  graduates  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  where 
graduate  work  can  be  done  to  best  advantage,  or  with  their 
eyes  open  to  be  induced,  by  attachment  to  person  or  place, 
to  choose  the  worse  when  they  can  have  the  better. 

Nor  will  many  weak  institutions  try  to  hold  them.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of  de¬ 
nominational  colleges  will  maintain  a  graduate  department 
of  any  kind,  and  in  few  of  the  weak  State  institutions  will  a 
graduate  school  be  able  to  hold  up  its  head.  The  times  are 
npt  what  they  once  were,  nor  have  the  conditions  remained 
the  same.  The  younger  State  universities  must  not  all  count 
on  being  able  to  duplicate  the  prosperous  career  of  some  of 
their  elder  sisters.  A  State  that  has  passively  allowed  its 
neighbor  to  build  up  a  great  university,  cannot  hope  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  without  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of 
money  that  it  will  be  very  hard  to  induce  the  people  to 
supply;  while  the  establishment  of  such  magnificently  en¬ 
dowed  foundations  as  Chicago  and  Stanford  will  unques¬ 
tionably  reduce  the  need  and  make  doubtful  the  wisdom  of 
building  up  in  their  proximity  State  graduate  schools,  which 
must  inevitably  remain  weaker  than  they.  I  am  far  from 
denying  that  these  rich  foundations  will  have  a  stimulating 
and  healthy  influence  on  their  neighbors,  as  Chicago  has 
already  had  on  Northwestern  and  on  the  State  university, 
and  as  Stanford  has  had  on  the  University  of  California;  but 
they  do  not  tend  to  encourage  weaker  neighboring  graduate 
schools — at  least  not  oil  the  lines  along  which  they  are 
pushing. 

In  very  weak  institutions,  those  whose  Senior  year  is  now 
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equivalent  to  the  Junior  year  of  the  better  colleges,  the  case 
is  different.  Most  of  them  have  practically  given  up  the 
hope  of  ever  attaining  the  high  mark  now  expected.  To 
them  the  change  will  come  as  a  great  encouragement. 
They  will  designate  their  Freshman  class  by  its  proper  name, 
Preparatory  Department,  and  will  then  have  a  three-year 
college  course  that  will  be  fairly  equal  to  that  offered  by  the 
stronger  colleges.  Somewhat  better  institutions  will,  as 
their  presidents  write  me,  abandon  part  of  the  Senior  work 
and  crowd  out  part  of  their  most  elementary  work. 

In  these  various  ways  nearly  all  those  institutions  that 
cannot  develop  and  maintain  a  real  and  strong  graduate 
school  will  be  brought  to  -actically  one  level.  Let  no 
one  speak  disparagingly  of  this  as  a  low  level;  it  is  a  very 
worthy  one.  By  having  removed  from  them  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  try  to  be  what  they  cannot  well  become,  they  are 
enabled  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  test  that  is  prop¬ 
erly  theirs.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  importance 
of  good  primary  instruction  and  of  the  need  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  lowest  grades  of  our  schools;  we  might  with 
equal  justice  dwell  upon  the  dignity  of  collegiate  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  need  of  trained  teachers  and  of  careful  super¬ 
vision  in  collegiate  work.  Indeed,  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  ambition  we  often  observe  among  Ameri¬ 
can  professors  to  be  called  to  larger  universities  means  that 
among  us  graduate  work  is  universally  preferred,  and  that 
each  one  imagines  himself  well  fitted  to  do  that  kind  of 
teaching.  The  majority  are  aiming  really  only  at  a  more 
respected  position  and  a  larger  salary,  which  they  find  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  larger  university.  They  wish  to  flee  the 
weaker  university  because  it  is  known  to  be  a  weak  thing  of 
the  kind  it  pretends  to  be.  Let  it  give  up  trying  to  be  a 
university,  and  become  a  strong  college;  let  it  cast  aside  the 
work  it  cannot  do  well,  and  restrict  itself  to  what  it  can  do 
better  than  the  university  can,  and  it  will  receive  due  regard. 
The  college  that  excels  in  what  is  its  proper  work  gets  good 
patronage,  and  can  afford  to  offer  large  salaries  and  thus 
secure  the  services  of  good  teachers.  To  be  such  a  teacher 
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one  must  not  only  be  well  educated,  he  must  find  his  chief 
pleasure  in  imparting  well-established  knowledge  to  succeed- 
generations  of  young  people  and  in  aiding  them  to 
develop  their  faculties  symmetrically,  A  large  majority  of 
our  professors  are  better  fitted  to  do  this  than  to  discover 
new  truths  and  guide  young  men  engaged  in  original  inves¬ 
tigations,  and  they  would  really  much  prefer  to  be  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  appearing  to  do  the  latter. 

But  how  about  the  great  universities?  This  is  certain: 
what  is  the  loss  of  the  weaker  will  be  the  gain  of  the  stronger. 
The  number  of  those  who  will  undertake  to  get  a  higher 
degree  will  be  much  greater  and  most  of  them  will  go  to  the 
larger  universities,  attracted  by  their  superior  instruction 
and  facilities,  their  scholarships  and  fellowships.  That  this 
will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  graduate  work  at  these  institu¬ 
tions  is  thoroughly  understood  and  has  been  so  well  stated 
by  others  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  One  or  two 
of  its  certain  consequences  deserve,  however,  further  con¬ 
sideration. 

Those  graduates  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  secondary  schools  will  pursue  a  special  course 
with  that  in  view  and  receive  the  master’s  degree,  which 
should  be  restored  to  its  original  signification  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  degree;  those  who  desire  to  become  original  investi¬ 
gators  and  contributors  to  the  world’s  knowledge  will  pur¬ 
sue  corresponding  lines  of  work  and  receive  the  doctor’s 
degree.  But  as  their  number  increases  and  the  difference 
between  their  ability  and  that  of  the  mere  college  graduate 
comes  to  be  better  understood,  the  demand  for  their  services 
will  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  at  present.  What  it  will 
mean  for  our  whole  scholastic  system  when  most  of  the 
chairs  in  our  colleges  and  high  schools  are  occupied  not  by 
bachelors  who  have  had  a  taste  of  special  work  in  their  last 
year  at  college,  but  by  men  and  women  who  have  enjoyed 
the  thorough  training  and  have  attained  the  maturity  that 
the  doctorate  and  the  mastership  will  stand  for,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  detailed  presentation. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  has  become  usual  for  a  certain 
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group  of  colleges  to  send  each  year  a  respectable  contingent 
of  graduate  students  to  the  university  prominent  in  their 
territory,  the  university  will,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out,  come  to  entertain  a  new  spirit  of  interest  and  respect 
for  these  colleges  and  cease  to  regard  them  as  rivals.  It 
will  gradually  assume  toward  them  the  relationship  that  the 
German  university  has  to  the  Gymnasien  and  Realschulen. 
Should  this  lead  to  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  collegiate 
instruction  at  the  larger  universities,  it  would  in  many  ways 
be  to  their  advantage.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  for  some 
time  to  come  this  will  he  possible,  in  more  than  perhaps  a 
very  few  cases.  Still,  the  cutting  off  of  the  fourth  year  will 
separate  from  the  collegiate  department  most  of  what  may 
be  regarded  as  university  work.  The  college  and  the  uni¬ 
versity,  though  on  the  same  grounds,  will  go  each  its  own 
way.  The  university  professors  will  be  relieved  of  even  the 
show  of  responsibility  for  what  is  being  done  in  the  college, 
and  competent  men  will  be  appointed  collegiate  professors 
and  will  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  supervision  and 
conduct  of  collegiate  instruction.  This  has  already  begun 
to  work  itself  out  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  at  one  or  two 
other  institutions.  In  this  way  the  collegiate  department  be¬ 
comes  practically  an  affiliated  college  and  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  disadvantages  of  our  present  compound  university  col¬ 
lege  arrangement  will  disappear.  For  it  is  evident  that  this 
separation  of  the  collegiate  department  from  the  graduate 
school  will  not  only  enable  the  former,  like  the  independent 
college,  to  enjoy  a  sound  and  healthy  growth,  but  it  will  also 
leave  the  graduate  school  free  to  develop  naturally  as  the 
Philosophical,  or  Arts,  Department  of  a  true  university; 
which  it  never  can  do  so  long  as  every  step  of  its  progress 
is  hampered  by  entangling  considerations  of  what  may  or 
may  not  be  good  for  a  large  undergraduate  student  body. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Are  there  not  certain  elements  of  loss 
that  have  not  been  accounted  for?  Will  not  this  step,  while 
it  will  increase  the  number  of  graduate  students,  reduce  to  a 
much  greater  extent  the  number  of  undergraduate  students? 

That  is,  while  it  is  true  that  there  would  be  more  students 
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doing  fifth-  or  sixth-year  work,  is  it  not  fully  as  true  that 
the  larger  part  of  what  is  now  the  Senior  class  would  not 
continue  their  studies  after  graduation?  This  cannot  be 
denied,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  is,  in  a  certain  measure, 
to  be  regretted.  But  it  is  not  without  its  compensation. 
We  all  know  that  many  students  who  have  finished  the 
second  year  do  not  come  back  because,  while  they  might 
have  managed  to  stay  one  year  longer  if  that  would  bring 
them  to  graduation,  they  cannot  stay  two  years  longer. 
For  the  same  reason,  not  a  few  give  up  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  who  would  have  fought  it  out  had  they  seen  but  two 
years  more  before  them.  And  many  of  our  high-school 
graduates  would  go  to  college  if  the  course  were  three  years, 
but  now  abandon  further  study  or  go  to  a  normal  school. 
We  thus  see  that,  while  we  shall  have  less  fourth-year 
students,  this  loss  is  balanced  by  the  fact  that  we  shall  have 
more  first-,  second-,  and  third-year  students.  This  will  not, 
of  course,  apply  with  equal  force  to  those  institutions  that 
draw  upon  a  wealthy  constituency;  for  example,  the  smaller 


Freshmen,  441. 

Sophomores,  350. 

1  Loss,  21  %. 

Juniors,  215. 

Loss,  39  i.  Total  loss,  5 1 

Seniors,  181. 

Loss,  16  %.  Total  loss,  59  %. 

New  England  colleges.  How  important  a  consideration  it 
is,  however,  in  those  colleges  and  universities  in  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  students  are  there  because  they  themselves 
want  to  get  an  education,  though  they  have  but  little  means 
to  spend  in  getting  it,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
five  classes  graduating  at  Cornell  University*  from  1892— 
1896  averaged,  when  Freshmen,  441 ;  when  Sophomores, 
350;  when  Juniors,  215;  when  Seniors,  181.*  That  is,  four- 

’  Similar  figures  cannot  be  given  for  Michigan  for  the  reason  that  the  class 
system  no  longer  exists  here. 

'  This  is  exclusive  of  special  students  ;  as  some  of  these  eventually  become 
regular  students  and  join  the  upper  classes,  the  figures  above  make  the  lower 
classes  appear  smaller  than  they  really  are  in  proportion  to  the  upper  classes. 
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fifths  of  the  Freshman  class  return  for  Sophomore  work, 
most  of  those  having  dropped  out  whose  preparation  or  abil¬ 
ity  proved  insufficient.  From  this  time  on,  were  ability  the 
only  test,  we  should  expect  the  annual  loss  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  less,  but  we  find  that  of  those  who  hold  out  two  years 
nearly  forty  per  cent,  succumb  at  the  prospect  of  two  years 
more.  Less  than  half  of  the  Freshman  class  comes  back  for 
the  third  year;  but  only  a  few  of  those  that  have  got  within 
one  year  of  their  goal  fall  out.  Similar  statistics  could  be 
given  for  other  institutions  similarly  conditioned. 

But,  while  it  is  obvious  that  the  larger  universities  would 
gain,  and  while  it  is  true  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  best 
for  those  institutions  that  cannot  maintain  a  strong  gradu¬ 
ate  school  that  they  cease  to  make  the  pretense;  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  urged  that  we  should  hold  on  to  the  four- 
year  period  as  a  sort  of  high  aim  for  the  weakest  colleges, 
lest  when  we  cut  off  a  year  they  do  so  too,  and  thus  lower 
their  already  low  standard.  But  I  have  shown  that  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  weakest  colleges  will  cut  off  one  year 
because  the  larger  ones  do.  They  are  not  intentionally  bad, 
and  determined  to  make  themselves  worse  whenever  they 
are  given  an  excuse  for  doing  so.  They  have  simply  found 
it  impossible  to  come  up  to  the  unduly  high  mark  now  set 
them.  We  much  mistake  the  metal  of  their  faculties  if  we 
suppose  that  they  will  willingly  let  go  what  is  now  their 
highest  work.  And  here  they  will  have  an  advantage  over 
their  somewhat  stronger  rivals,  whose  fourth-year  work  is 
practically  that  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  largest  institutions 
and  so,  if  retained  at  all,  would  have  to  be  organized  into  a 
graduate  school,  whose  hopes  of  maintenance  we  have  seen 
would  be  slight. 

It  may  be  asked:  What  probability  is  there  that  the 
change  will  be  made,  and  just  how  is  it  to' come  about?  .4 
few  years  ago  it  looked  as  though  it  might  suddenly  be  de¬ 
clared  by  Harvard  and  rapid  echoes  come  from  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  was  found,  however,  that  even  America  is  too 
conservative  to  face  a  great  and  beneficial  change  all  at 
once.  And,  everything  considered,  it  is  doubtless  best  that 
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the  shock  of  the  change  be  lessened  as  much  as  may  be. 
The  institutions — particularly  the  -New  England  colleges — 
that  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  loss  involved,  should 
be  given  all  the  opportunity  they  need  to  prepare  for  it  and 
to  take  advantage  of  such  means  of  compensation  as  may  be 
available.  Of  course,  they  will  have  to  increase  the  number 
of  students  entering  each  year.  It  will  be  observed  that,  so 
far  as  fees  are  concerned,  every  additional  student  that  the 
college  gains  is  equal  to  three  Seniors  lost. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  replies  that  I  have  received  from 
college  and  university  presidents,  it  is  clear  that  the  change 
would  be  opposed  by  a  majority  of  those  institutions  that  are 
now  not  near  the  top  or  the  bottom.  This  should  not  sur¬ 
prise  us;  aside  from  the  various  personal  considerations  that 
naturally  influence  the  faculties  of  the  college  and  the  minor 
university,  every  institution  finds  its  progress  toward  reform 
blocked  first  by  a  large  part  of  its  own  household,  and — bar¬ 
ring  the  Church — there  is  perhaps  no  more  conservative 
institution  than  the  school.  Every  reform  that  has  brought 
our  educational  systems  and  methods  more  nearly  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  needs  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  has  been 
bitterly  opposed  by  representatives  of  education,  who  have 
succumbed  only  when  the  pressure  from  the  outside  became 
too  strong  to  be  longer  withstood.  In  this  matter  we  may 
continue  to  hold  out  for  some  time,  because  the  pressure  is 
not  brought  to  bear  upon  us  directly.  We  make  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  a  college  education  cost  too  much  time  and  in  many 
places  too  much  money,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  knowledge  and  of  life  are  constantly  demanding  of 
candidates  for  any  profession  or  calling  more  thorough  and 
longer  professional  training.  Those  that  cannot  spend  on 
a  liberal  education  what  we  require  do  not  stand  up  and 
demand  that  we  reduce  our  requirements;  they  calmly 
pass  us  by.  Calmly,  1  .said,  but  we  shall  hear  from 
them  by  and  by.  We  have  begun  to  hear  from  them 
already;  for  while  we  have  widened  the  breach  between 
the  educated  and  the  masses,  we  have  driven  into  the  oppos¬ 
ing  camp  many  who  might  have  been  our  best  allies  and 
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our  warm  advocates  among  those  whom  we  cannot  per¬ 
sonally  reach.  The  professional  men  are  the  advisers  of 
the  people;  what  the  pastor  or  the  family  physician  recom¬ 
mends  as  to  sending  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  college  has  great 
weight  with  the  parents;  and  we  of  the  State  universities 
know  well  what  it  means  when  the  keen  and  influential  law¬ 
yers  in  our  legislature  are  hostile  to  us,  and  what  one  of 
them,  who  has  enjoyed  and  profited  by  a  liberal  education, 
can  accomplish  in  removing  prejudice  and  presenting  our 
case. 

We  cannot  justify  our  action  by  claiming  that  we  are  fos¬ 
tering  education;  preserving  as  much  as  possible  of  it  in  an 
age  and  a  country  that  have  little  enough.  In  the  first 
place,  our  requirements  for  a  liberal  or  collegiate  education 
are  now  at  least  a  year  higher  than  those  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  That  is,  we  not  only  demand  that  the  young  man  who 
wishes  to  study  for  the  doctorate  have  a  more  extended 
general  education  than  is  demanded  of  the  European  candi¬ 
date,  but  we  also  make  all  other  students  do  as  much  before 
we  release  them  with  the  bachelor’s  diplomas.  Then,  we 
have  seen  that  our  present  practice  reduces  the  number  of 
those  pursuing  real  advanced  work  under  proper  conditions; 
in  this  we  are  doing  anything  but  fostering  education,  so 
far  as  higher  education  is  concerned.  As  for  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation,  we  lament  the  fact  that  with  a  three-year  period 
many  students  would  have  one  year  less  of  the  advantage  of 
college  training.  But  how  about  this  fourth-year  work? 
In  most  institutions  a  large  part,  if  not  all  of  the  Senior  work 
is  real  university  work,  but  we  have  seen  that  graduation 
usually  breaks  it  off  before  it  has  been  carried  to  a  point 
where  its  peculiar  value  can  be  appreciated.  It  is  surely 
pedagogically  indefensible  to  have  a  young  man  devote  a 
year  of  his  life  to  getting  started  in  a  specialty  which  he  is 
in  all  probability  to  abandon  at  the  end  of  the  year;  but  not 
only  this,  we  have  no  right  to  induce  him  to  do  so.  The 
great  majority  of  our  undergraduate  students  are  surely  no 
more  fitted  to  be  investigators  than  are  the  majority  of 
teachers.  So  far  as  university  work  is  concerned,  we  have, 
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then,  no  justification  in  holding  all  students  for  a  fourth 
year.  But  it  may  be  said  that  in  many  of  our  colleges  the 
Senior  work  is  collegiate,  that  is,  its  character  remains  un¬ 
changed  but  it  is  extended,  broadened,  deepened;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  more  a  student  gets  of  such  education  the 
better.  The  same  argument  would,  however,  as  well  justify 
a  five-year  or  a  si.x-year  undergraduate  period.  But  when 
we  stretch  liberal  education  on  to  a  point  where  it  becomes 
so  expensive  that  only  a  select  few  can  get  it,  we  defeat  our 
own  purpose,  for  we  deny  it  to  a  large  part  of  our  people  who 
might  otherwise  have  had  it. 

In  those  universities  that  have  both  collegiate  and  profes¬ 
sional  departments,  we  have  had  the  foolhardiness  of  our 
course  dinned  into  our  ears  so  incessantly  that  we  have  at 
last  listened  and  acted.  Rather  than  let  our  Sophomores 
and  even  our  Freshmen  drop  out  in  order  to  get  started  in 
their  professions,  we  are  busy  devising  schemes  to  make 
them  such  concessions  as  will  enable  us  to  hold  them  as  long 
as  possible  and  yet  permit  us  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
not  having  reduced  the  collegiate  period  until  some  big- 
brother  institution  finds  the  courage  to  take  the  lead. 

The  temporizing  expedients  that  have  been  adopted  are 
of  two  forms.  First,  the  student,  having  finished  his  Junior 
year  in  the  collegiate  department,  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
professional  school  and,  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  profes¬ 
sional  training,  is  granted  his  bachelor’s  degree.  The 
second  arrangement  allows  the  student  the  privilege  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  year’s  work — whether  done  in  one  department  or  in 
the  other,  or  part  in  one  and  part  in  the  other — credited  to 
him  in  both  departments.  Sometimes  the  two  arrange¬ 
ments  are  combined.* 

■*  The  following  are  the  institutions  in  which  I  have  learned  that  some  such 
provision  is  made.  It  will  be  observed  that  Harvard  refrains,  preferring  to  hold 
out  until  it  succeeds  in  establishing  the  three-year  period. 

Columbia  allows  Seniors  in  the  collegiate  department  to  do  professional  work  in 
law,  medicine,  or  mining.  Pennsylvania  gives  one  year’s  advance  credit  in 
medicine  to  students  that  have  done  certain  scientific  work  elsewhere.  Cornell 
allows  Seniors  in  the  collegiate  department  to  take  one  year’s  law  work.  Michigan 
gives  sufficient  double  credit  to  enable  students  to  count  one  year's  work,  both  in  the 
collegiate  and  in  the  law  or  the  medical  department.  Wisconsin  allows  Juniors 
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These  various  adjustments  we  owe  to  the  efforts  of  the 
more  liberal  element  in  our  faculties  and,  as  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  they  may  justly  claim  our  approval.  But 
when  we  have  all  gotten  duly  accustomed  to  them,  it  will  be 
easy  to  show  that  they  are  really  very  unjust  to  the  student 
who  does  not  choose  to  follow  one  of  the  professions  thus 
favored.  He,  too,  has  a  limited  life  and  he  has  an  equal 
right  to  demand  that  the  first  year  he  spends  in  training 
himself  for  his  life-work  be  counted  as  his  Senior  under¬ 
graduate  year.  Even  the  man  who  intends  to  follow  one  of 
the  favored  professions  may  ask:  If  I  have  finished  all  the 
work  that  I  am  expected  to  do  in  the  college  and  for  which 
I  am  to  receive  the  bachelor’s  degree,  what  reason  has  the 
faculty  to  withhold  it  from  me  until  I  have  spent  a  year 
doing  something  else  over  which  they  have  no  supervision 
or  control? 

The  practice  of  giving  double  credit  for  work  is  even  more 
open  to  criticism.  Like  the  other  arrangement,  it  makes 
ridiculous  the  university’s  pretension  to  distinguish  between 
humanistic  and  professional  training;  but,  furthermore, 
it  puts  the  sanction  of  the  university  upon  a  scheme 
which,  should  the  student  attempt  it  of  his  own  initiative, 
would  be  designated  by  no  mild  term.  When  the  freshman 
succeeds  in  evading  the  vigilance  of  the  registrar  and  secures 
advance  credit  on  his  college  course  for  work  already  cred¬ 
ited  to  him  on  his  entrance  requirements,  we  inform  him 
that  such  practices  are  out  of  place  in  the  university  atmos¬ 
pheres;  but  when  he  becomes  a  Junior  or  a  Senior  we  our¬ 
selves  instruct  him  to  do  the  very  same  thing. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  good  these  arrange- 

and  Seniors  in  the  collegiate  department  to  do  sufficient  work  in  the  law  depart¬ 
ment  to  gain  one  year.  Cincinnati  does  the  same,  and  also  gives  advance  credit 
in  the  medical  school  for  work  done  in  the  undergraduate  course.  Minnesota 
does  what  Michigan  does.  Tennessee  allows  Seniors  in  the  collegiate  department 
to  take  one  year  in  the  law  or  in  the  pedagc^ical  department.  Stanford  permits 
students  to  elect  work  which  will  enable  them  to  get  a  year  or  more  advance  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  good  law  or  medical  school.  Oberlin  practices  reciprocity  with  various 
outside  medical  schools,  whereby  students  gain  one  year.  Many  other  colleges 
or  college  presidents — for  example.  President  Patton  of  Princeton — favor  some 
such  arrangement,  and  in  various  institutions  it  is  expected  that  such  provisions 
will  soon  be  made. 
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ments  do,  they  do  only  to  the  few  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  them,  while  they  leave  all  untouched  our  lamentable  con¬ 
glomerate  scholastic  organization — nay,  rather,  they  add  to 
it  one  more  element  of  complexity  and  inconsistency. 

These  practices  are  so  manifestly  undemocratic,  to  say  the 
least,  that  every  American  institution  that  adopts  them  will 
ultimately  have  to  abandon  such  temporizing  expedients 
and  frankly  grant  the  bachelor’s  degree  to  all  alike  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year.  And  then  people  will  wonder  that 
our  great  institutions  of  learning  found  it  necessary  to  crawl 
through  all  these  hedges  and  bypaths,  only  to  slip  into  the 
highway  at  last,  when  they  might  have  taken  the  short  and 
straight  road  from  the  start. 

George  Hempl 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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CHILD-STUDY  AND  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE 

Professor  Earl  Barnes  of  Stanford  University,  in  his  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  elements  of  our  common  punishments 
which  children  consider  just  and  unjust,  has  shown  large 
possibilities  in  the  application  of  child-study  methods  in  the 
domain  of  discipline  in  the  home  and  school.  He  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  the  child  is  to  be  made  self-governing,  disci¬ 
pline  must  be  in  accordance  with  his  sense  of  justice,  and  that 
teachers  must  know  children’s  reasons  for  considering  pun¬ 
ishments  just  or  unjust.  All  too  often  teachers  are  satisfied 
with  their  own  view  of  the. matter;  what  they  considerJust 
miistbe  jusf,  andTHe  children  ought  to  consider  it  Lroni_their 
poinTliL-view.  But  Professor_  Barnes  has  shown  with  con¬ 
siderable  force  that  how  the  child  ought  to  feel  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case;  that  the  problem  with  the  teacher  is  quite 
the  same  as  that  with  the  physician — l\ow  has  the  remedy 
affected  the  patient?  Has  it  made  him  better  or  worse? 
And  that  any  form  of  punishment  with  children  that  is  not 
remedial  in  character — that  leaves  a  child  in  a  worse  state 
of  mind  than  it  found  him,  ugly,  revengeful,  or  cowardly — is 
bad  punishment. 

At  Professor  Barnes’s  suggestion,  the  writer  sought  to 
ascertain  the  attitude  of  school  children  on  the  question  of 
testifying  against  evil-doers.  The  following  story  was  told 
to  2972  Massachusetts  school  children:  “  Once  a  teacher 
asked  her  pupils  not  to  laugh  out  loud  in  school;  and  one 
day,  when  she  was  very  busy,  someone  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  laughed  out  loud.  The  teacher  asked  who  it  was;  but, 
as  the  boys  and  girls  did  not  wish  to  tell  on  the  child  that 
laughed,  they  did  not  tell  the  teacher.”  After  this  incident 
had  been  told  to  the  children,  they  were  asked  to  write  and 
say  whether  they  thought  those  boys  and  girls  had  done 
right  or  wrong  in  not  telling  the  teacher,  and  why.  Papers 
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were  collected  from  more  than  a  dozen  towns  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  representing  every  possible  social  condition,  from 
Botany  Bay  to  Back  Bay.  The  sexes  were  nearly  equally 
divided,  the  boys  being  slightly  in  the  lead,  and  the  ages 
ranged  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  inclusive.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  answers  by  ages: 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(II) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

TOTAL 

(  Boys 

25 

40 

80 

94 

106 

112 

124 

93 

63 

25 

762 

Should  have  told . ■<  Girlsl 

26 

76 

110 

III 

128 

143 

136 

102 

42 

II 

885 

(  Both 

51 

116 

iqo 

205 

234 

255 

260 

195 

105 

36 

1647 

(  Boys 

20 

16 

64 

58 

88 

115 

140 

118 

91 

45 

755 

.Should  not  have  told. . . .  Girlsl 

14 

34 

36 

44 

80 

96 

115 

95 

38 

II 

563 

(  Both' 

34 

50 

100 

102 

168 

2II 

255 

213 

129 

56 

1318 

As  will  be  seen,  55  per  cent,  of  the  children  would  have 
told  and  45  per  cent,  would  not  have  told;  among  the  boys, 
the  number  who  would  tell  exceeded  those  who  would  not 
tell  by  but  8;  whereas,  among  the  girls,  61  per  cent,  would 
have  told  on  the  child  and  but  39  per  cent,  would  not  have 
told;  showing  a  greater  willingness  among  girls  than  among 
boys  to  testify  against  evil-doers. 

The  following  table  of  percentages  by  ages  is  equally  sig¬ 
nificant  : 


•Should  have  told 


(7)  (8)  (9)  (10)  (II)  (12) 

Boys _ 56. . .68. . .57. . .66. .  55. . .49. 

Girls. .  .65. .  .70. .  .74. .  .71 . .  .61 . .  .59. 


(13)  (14)  (15)  (i6> 

.47---44-..40...36 
.54. ..52. ..52. ..50 


The  reasons  why  the  children  would  have  told  are  as 
follows: 


i 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOTH 

Should  have  told  the  truth . ! 

162 

188 

350 

I.  Personal  • 

Wrong  not  to  tell . . 

172 

138 

310 

Innocent  should  not  be  suspected . 1 

26 

48 

74 

They  should  obey  the  teacher . 

88 

146 

234 

II.  Teacher  1 

The  teacher  should  know . 

5 

10 

15 

Right  to  tell  if  the  teacher  asked . 

27 

41 

68 

The  child  was  disobedient .  . 

95 

II5 

210 

III.  Child...  H 

She  should  have  told  on  herself . 

22 

36 

58 

Offenders  should  be  punished . 

23 

30 

53 

IV.  Miscellaneous . 

28 

36 

64 

V.  No  reason  given . 

118 

99 

217 
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The  young  children  would  testify  more  readily  than  the 
older  children.  At  7  years  56  per  cent,  of  the  boys  would 
have  told,  and  at  16  years  but  36  per  cent.  A  decrease  is 
also  noted  with  the  girls,  although  it  is  less  marked.  At 
16  years  but  50  per  cent,  of  the  girls  would  have  told, 
whereas  at  7  years  65  per  cent.,  and  at  9  years  74  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  children  view  the  question  from  a  purely 
personal  standpoint;  others  look  at  it  from  the  teacher’s 
standpoint ;  and  still  others  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child. 
Those  who  consider  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  self 
give  three  general  reasons  why  they  would  have  told:  (i) 
Truthfulness;  not  to  tell,  when  asked,  would  be  acting  a  lie 
if  not  telling  one,  and  24  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  21  per 
cent,  of  the  girls,  who  would  have  told,  give  this  as  their  rea¬ 
son.  (2)  Breach  of  conduct — it  would  be  wrong — mean 
and  deceitful — not  to  tell.  •  This  reason  is  closely  allied  to 
the  preceding  and  is  given  by  22  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
15  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  (3)  Avoidance  of  suspicion. 
Three  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  5^  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
would  have  told  simply  because  they  would  not  want  the 
teacher  to  suspect  the  innocent.  Forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  41^  per  cent,  of  the  girls  base  their  reasons  for 
telling  upon  grounds  more  or  less  personal. 

The  question  is  considered  from  the  teacher’s  standpoint 
by  15  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  (i) 
Obedience.  The  children  should  have  obeyed  the  teacher, 
is  given  by  ii  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  16J  per  cent,  of  the 
girls.  (2)  Right  of  the  teacher  to  know.  But  i  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  i  per  cent  of  the  girls  give  this  as  a  reason. 
(3)  Propriety  of  telling.  This  group  of  children  seem  to 
imply  that  it  may  not  be  right  to  tell  on  others,  but  that 
when  asked  by  the  teacher  the  impropriety  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  removed;  and  3  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  4^  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  consider  that  it  would  have  been  right  to  have 
told  when  the  teacher  asked. 

Eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  20^  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  who  would  have  told,  make  the  culprit  the  basis  of  their 
reason:  (i)  Her  disobedience.  She  had  been  told  not  to 
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laugh  and  had  disobeyed,  therefore  she  should  be  told  on; 
boys,  12  per  cent.;  girls,  13  per  cent.  (2)  Her  cowardice.  It 
was  her  place  to  tell  on  herself;  and  not  having  done  so,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  other  children  to  tell  on  her;  boys,  3  per 
cent.;  girls,  4  per  cent.  (3)  Her  punishment.  Three  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  and  \\  per  cent,  of  the  girls  represent  the 
reformers.  The  child  should  be  punished  “  so  that  she 
would  not  do  it  again,”  or,  as  one  girl  puts  it,  “  to  help  her 
character.” 

The  miscellaneous  group  is  small — 3  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
and  3^  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  in  which  a  variety  of  reasons  are 
given  why  the  children  should  have  told.  The  following  is 
given  by  a  lad  of  13,  who  is  a  recent  arrival  from  the  Emerald 
Isle  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and  represents  the  goody- 
goody  type  of  child:  “  They  ort  to  till  that  the  girl  at  laft  in 
School  and  the  teacher  would  like  them  and  if  I  wass  they  I 
would  tell.”  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  1 1  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  simply  say  that  they  would  have  told,  or  that  the 
children  should  have  told,  without  naming  any  reason. 

The  45  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  would  not  have  told 
are  represented  in  the  following  table: 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOTH 

1  Not  like  to  be  told  on . 

100 

80 

180 

I.  PersonaH 

1  Not  like  to  be  a  tattler . 

178 

los 

283 

'  Not  their  business  to  tell . 

48 

12 

60 

1  Unless  personally  asked . 

16 

4 

20 

1  Wrong  to  the  teacher,  but  would  not  tell.. . 

31 

6 

37 

Child’s  business  to  tell  on  herself . 

143 

180 

323 

1  Not  right  to  tell  on  schoolmates . 

J7 

9 

26 

III.  Child...] 

[  Wrong  to  tell  on  anyone . 

78 

60 

138 

1  Might  cause  enmity  of  child . 

15 

27 

42 

[  Might  cause  punishment  of  child . 

53 

21 

74 

IV.  Miscellaneous . 

9 

14 

23 

V.  No  reason  given . 

70 

46 

II6 

Those  who  would  not  tell — like  those  who  would — view 
the  question  from  three  standpoints.  Forty-three  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  34^  per  cent,  of  the  girls  give  personal  rea¬ 
sons:  (i)  Violation  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Thirteen  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  14^  per  cent,  of  the  girls  would  not  have 
told  because  they  would  not  like  to  be  told  on,  and  most  of 
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these  cite  the  Golden  Rule.  (2)  Obloquy  of  tale-bearing. 
Twenty-three  and  one  half  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  18  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  would  not  have  told  because  they  would 
not  care  to  be  considered  tattlers.  (3)  Not  their  affair.  Six 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  girls  think  it  was 
not  the  business  of  the  children  to  tell;  several  suggest  that 
it  was  the  teacher’s  business  to  find  out,  and  one  boy  adds 
“  because  there  is  a  saying  mind  your  own  business.” 

The  second  group,  or  those  who  would  not  tell  for  rea¬ 
sons  viewed  from  the  teacher’s  standpoint,  is  very  small.  If 
the  teacher  had  asked  the  school  as  a  whole  who  it  was  that 
laughed,  2  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  i  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
would  have  kept  silent,  and  as  one  child  puts  it,  ”  I  would 
have  been  very  busy  getting  my  lesson  just  then  and  4 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  i  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  while  admit¬ 
ting  that  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  tell,  maintain  neverthe¬ 
less  that  they  would  not  have  told,  had  they  been  in  that 
school. 

The  child  is  the  center  of  consideration  by  38^  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  who  would  not  have  told  and  51  per  cent,  of  the 
girls,  (i)  Personal  matter  with  the  offender.  It  was 
the  child’s  business  to  tell  on  herself  and  not  the  affair  of  the 
other  children.  This  is  the  attitude  of  19  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  and  31  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  Many  say  that  she 
did  wrong  in  not  telling,  but  disclaim  responsibility  on  their 
part  for  not  having  testified  against  her.  (2)  Comradeship. 
Four  per  cent,  of  the  children — the  boys  and  girls  about 
equally  divided — recognize  a  certain  basis  of  social  etiquette; 
and  the  child,  belonging  to  their  own  class  or  order,  is  to  be 
protected  by  her  fellows.  (3)  Tale-bearing  a  sin.  It  is  wrong 
to  tell  on  anyone.  Four  quote  the  Bible,  three  their 
teachers,  and  two  their  parents  as  authority  against  testify¬ 
ing:  boys,  10^  per  cent.;  girls,  8  per  cent.  (4)  Enmity  of  the 
child.  Two  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
would  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  offender. 
(5)  Prevent  punishment.  Seven  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  4 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  would  not  tell  for  fear  that,  if  the  teacher 
knew  who  it  was,  she  might  punish  the  child. 
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Among  the  boys  9J  per  cent,  fail  to  state  why  they  would 
not  tell  and  8^  per  cent,  of  the  girls  give  no  reason,  but 
simply  say  that  they  would  not  have  told.  The  percentage 
of  those  who  give  no  reason  is  larger  with  the  children  who 
would  have  told — and  for  the  most  part  with  the  youngeij 
children.  But  the  girls  throughout  give  reasons  oftener 
than  the  boys. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss  whether  chil¬ 
dren  should  or  should  not  testify  against  evil-doers;  it  is 
simply  to  state  the  child’s  point  of  view.  To  accomplish  the 
best  results  in  school  discipline,  it  is  essential  that  the  child’r 
reason  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  However  crude 
his  reasoning  may  be,  the  best  results  in  school  discipline 
cannot  be  attained  if  he  is  forced  to  obey  regulations  op¬ 
posed  to  what  he  considers  a  just  code  of  ethics.  It  is  not 
a  difficult  matter  to  develop  in  the  child  a  new  and  totally 
different  code;  and  this  seems  to  the  writer  the  chief  value 
of  child-study  methods  as  applied  to  school  discipline — to 
ascertain  the  child’s  standpoint  and  his  basis  of  belief  in  the 
right  or  wrong  of  an  act  of  conduct,  in  order  that  the  teacher 
may  know  where  to  begin  her  instruction. 

The  study,  however,  seems  to  indicate  tendencies  which 
the  writer  inclines  to  believe  are  more  or  less  persistent  with 
children  generally:  (i)  That  boys  are  less  willing  to  testify 
against  evil-doers  than  girls;  (2)  that  young  children  are 
more  willing  to  testify  than  older  children;  (3)  that  the  Ego 
is  stronger  in  boys  than  in  girls,  and  (4)  that  boys  are  more 
willing  than  girls  to  shield  transgressors  of  the  law. 

Will  S.  Monroe 


State  Normal  School, 
Westfield,  Mass. 
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ASPECTS  OF  ENGLISH  TEACHING  IN  THE 
LOWER  SCHOOLS 

In  considering  English  work  in  the  public  school,  the 
difference  in  its  various  stages  seems  at  first  glance  to  pro-  \ 

hibit  any  profitable  discussion  which  shall  be  at  the  same 
time  general.  On  closer  thought  we  find  a  unity  more  real 
than  the  surface  diversity. 

In  the  first  place  the  intellectual  aims  are  the  same. 

From  the  lowest  elementary  class  to  the  last  year  of  the 
secondary  school  our  material  is  threefold,  including 
reading,  or  the  reception  of  thought;  composition,  oral 
or  written  self-expression;  and  grammar,  the  analysis  of 
expression.  The  first  is  primarily  a  training  in  appreciation, 
the  second  in  the  household  art  of  using  English,  the  third 
either  in  science  or  logic.  It  is  true  that  first  one  and  then 
another  is  uppermost,  but  none  of  them  is  long  absent  from 
the  spirit  of  good  English  work.  Again,  with  us  all  the 
hope  of  strengthening  noble  ideals  that  shall  embody  them¬ 
selves  in  right  conduct,  is  the  same. 

We  are  all  troubled  over  the  same  difficulties;  such  as,  for 
example,  the  relation  of  form  and  content.  In  learning  to 
read,  how  shall  Johnnie  find  his  way  through  the  symbol  to 
the  idea;  how  shall  his  older  brother  learn  to  prepare  a  paper 
presentable  in  form,  and  yet  believe  the  aim  of  composition 
is  the  expression  of  thought,  not  punctuation  and  para¬ 
graphing? 

Our  failures  are  alike:  the  colleges  and  the  public  com¬ 
plain  that  our  normal  and  high-school  graduates  are  unable 
to  gather  the  gist  from  their  reading,  or  to  express  their  own 
thoughts  in  few  and  simple  words.  Sometimes  we  of  the 
secondary  school  bewail  the  fact  that  our  entering  classes 
can  neither  read  nor  write  their  mother  tongue  creditably. 

I  believe  similar  complaints  are  not  unknown  among  the 
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grammar  grades.  So  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  we  all  join 
in  one  miserere  over  unaccomplished  ends,  and  we  might  as 
well  join  in  one  general  confession  also. 

If,  then,  we  share  in  the  same  aim  and  ideals,  and  are  com¬ 
panions  by  the  near  bond  of  difficulty  and  failure,  there  is  an 
end  of  that  venerable  nonsense,  that  hierarchy  of  English 
work,  in  which  the  age  of  the  pupil  is  taken  as  exponent  of 
the  value  of  the  teacher  of  English;  as  if,  forsooth,  it  took 
less  brains  and  heart,  less  knowledge  of  literature  or  teach¬ 
ing  to  prepare  work  for  children  of  six  or  ten,  than  of  four¬ 
teen  or  nineteen.  That  and  that  alone  is  higher  English 
work  which  leads  the  student  most  surely  to  love  noble  liter¬ 
ature,  be  he  six  or  sixty! 

I  shall  consider  the  common  features  of  the  work  under 
two  aspects:  (i)  The  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  litera¬ 
ture;  (2)  the  choice  of  material. 

One  truth,  uttered  so  often  about  the  child  that  its  utter¬ 
ance  seems  cant,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  art  we  interpret. 
We  must  “  love  the  child  ” — by  the  way,  a  far  easier  thing  to 
do  than  to  have  patience  with  a  roomful  of  children;  just  as 
it  is  easy  enough  to  love  humanity  in  the  mass  and  at  a 
proper  distance.  But  just  as  there  is  a  great  truth  under 
the  surface  sentimentality  concerning  the  child,  so  also  is 
there  a  great  truth  under  the  equally  sentimental  cheap  talk 
about  the  glories  of  teaching  English — the  noble  art  of 
literature  praised  by  speakers  whose  ideas  are  hazier  than 
their  speeches.  For  us  a  love  and  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
teaching  is  one  requirement,  a  love  and  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  literature,  the  other. 

And  to  know  literature  as  an  art  does  not  mean  to  value 
it  for  its  ethical  content  alone,  however  noble,  nor  as  a  cor¬ 
rect  transcript  of  human  life,  a  side  light  on  history.  I  grant 
its  content  is  profoundly  human,  therefore  profoundly  moral; 
still  one  may  value  it  in  both  these  aspects  and  yet  be  as 
unfit  to  interpret  it  as  a  deaf  man  music.  For  the  teacher 
of  literature  interprets  an  art  to  the  child,  and  art  is  not  phi¬ 
losophy,  nor  history,  nor  ethics.  It  is  the  expression  of 
noble  thought  in  a  concrete  form,  which  in  itself  is  beautiful 
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to  the  senses.  The  teacher  of  literature,  music,  or  drawing, 
whose  pulse  does  not  beat  quicker  before  a  work  of  art  for 
pure  delight  in  its  beauty,  had  better  change  her  business, 
for  an  insincere  taste,  or  a  work  on  artistic  material  with  no 
taste,  is  deadening  to  the  soul  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  pupil 
thus  mistaught. 

The  relation  between  form  and  ideal  is  the  very  meaning 
of  the  work  of  art  in  distinction  from  philosophy,  or  ethics, 
or  history,  and  the  ability  to  perceive  that  relation  is  the 
ability  to  appreciate  an  art.  It  is  the  perception  of  har¬ 
mony;  God  beholding  his  works  that  they  are  good.  Now 
the  inability  to  feel  the  ideal  unless  it  be  labeled  as  a  moral 
shows  lack  of  spiritual  insight,  coarseness  of  spiritual  fiber; 
happily  such  inability  is  no  longer  considered  a  matter  of 
congratulation.  The  inability  to  feel  the  form,  to  know 
what  is  true  and  beautiful  in  expression,  shows  lack  of 
culture,  which  is  largely  a  trained  love  of  proportion  and 
harmony.  Yet  this  poverty  of  nature  or  training  is  often 
expressed  as  a  sign  of  depth  of  thought  or  of  moral  earnest¬ 
ness.  He  who  prides  himself  in  caring  only  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  usually  does  so  in  a  spirit  of  that  worst  dogmatism — the 
dogmatism  of  self-satisfied  ignorance,  which  pooh-poohs  all 
beyond  its  narrow  vision  as  non-existing  or  an  affectation. 
I  think  we  should  have  such  reverence  for  beauty  of  form 
that  we  could  no  more  sit  placidly  by  while  a  child  breaks 
into  indistinct  mouthings  the  music  of  some  verse,  than  we 
could  give  him  a  beautiful  vase  and  calmly  watch  him  smash 
it  into  bits  on  the  floor.  The  remedy  in  either  case  is  not  to 
withdraw  the  work  of  art,  but  to  teach  him  to  respect  and 
appreciate  it. 

Most  of  all  we  need  a  love  of  literature  to  keep  our  own 
spirits  alive.  The  range  of  selections  for  class  readings  is 
necessarily  narrow  at  its  best;  the  models  in  composition 
cannot  be  masterpieces,  else  we  are  setting  the  children  a 
Raphael’s  Madonna  to  copy.  They  must  find  the  stimulus 
of  fresh  contact  with  an  art  in  the  simple  material  we  place 
before  them.  We  can  but  rarely  find  it  in  that  same  ma¬ 
terial.  Again,  we  must  often  repeat  with  successive  classes 
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some  simple  selection,  and  unless  we  have  found  for  ourselves 
fresh  inspiration  in  the  very  fountain  of  artistic  delight,  our 
power  to  inspire  and  interpret  is  gone — it  is  the  sounding 
brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal,  the  prolific  source  of  failure. 

When  the  mind  is  tired  of  crude  thought  and  discordant 
expression,  there  is  sure  solace  in  some  verse  whose  very 
movement  is  music ;  some  poem  such  as  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
urn,  whose  proportion  is  a  calm  delight;  some  diamond¬ 
like  condensation  as  in  Emerson’s  rare  best  verse,  or  in 
Shakspere,  where  thought  flashes  a  thousand  rays.  For  my 
part  I  can  imagine  no  better  process  of  becoming  a  mummy 
than  to  teach  the  formal  side  of  English  without  the  refresh¬ 
ment  of  literary  art;  nor  can  I  imagine  a  surer  torment  for 
a  spirit  of  less  than  rhinocerous  toughness  of  skin  and  nerve. 

Now,  true  appreciation  does  not  so  much  require  wide 
reading  as  a  constant  reading  of  a  few  best  things.  Still, 
wide  reading  in  literature  is  necessary  for  another  purpose — 
the  selection  of  the  best  material.  We  all  have  to  choose 
in  some  degree,  for  the  city  course  requires  it,  in  connection 
with  its  supplementary  work  in  nature-study  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  morals  and  manners. 

If  any  teacher  can  dispense  with  this  kind  of  reading,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  primary  or  the  high-school  teacher.  For  each 
of  these  many  have  blazed  a  path,  but  for  the  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades  it  is  largely  a  wilderness.  Perhaps  De 
Garmo  is  to  be  our  Moses:  his  Language  lessons  and  literary 
selections  are  full  of  suggestion.  Still,  to  enrich  these  years 
by  the  use  of  the  best  possible  reading  means  hard  work  and 
a  great  deal  of  it,  for  some  people. 

But  I  think  we  may  as  well  realize  that  wide  reading  is  a 
relative  term.  Most  of  us  teach  all  day  and  teach  many  sub¬ 
jects,  each  demanding  preparation;  and  after  all,  the  most 
of  us  are  flesh-and-blood  women,  not  patented  affairs  war¬ 
ranted  to  teach.  At  the  end  of  a  school  day  it  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  find  one’s  brain  refuse  to  work  half  the  night. 
Then  again,  even  if  we  do  teach,  some  of  us  confess  quietly 
among  ourselves  that  we  look  with  hungry  eyes  on  other 
fields  of  thought,  not  our  croppings.  The  amount  of  time 
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spent  in  teaching,  in  preparation  to  teach,  and  necessarily 
invested  in  eating  and  sleeping  in  order  to  teach,  leaves 
small  margin  for  living  in  human  interests,  which  have  cer¬ 
tain  attractions  even  for  school-teachers. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  criteria  of  selection, 
there  are  several  points  of  importance:  the  question  of 
interest  and  that  further  point  which  is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  peculiar  fetich  of  normal  teachers — apperception. 
Now,  while  the  interest  of  the  pedagogic  child  may  be  a 
safe  guide  to  what  is  suitable  for  it,  the  interest  of  a  flesh-and- 
blood  child  is  practically  valueless,  for  if  he  is  spoiled  he  re¬ 
quires  overstimulus;  if  unspoiled,  he  is  interested  in  every¬ 
thing.  The  great  question  is  not  what  does  the  child  like, 
but  what  does  he  need;  the  second  concerns  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  that  needed  food  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  relish  it; 
for  a  healthy  interest,  like  ^  healthy  appetite,  comes  of  good 
digestion.  Again,  if  a  class  be  intensely  interested  in  its 
school  life,  it  is  no  sign  of  the  mental  value  in  that  work,  or 
that  the  work  furnishes  the  interest.  A  teacher,  herself  an 
enthusiast  and  possessed  of  a  winning  personality,  can  make 
anything  interesting — an  element  of  success,  but  needing 
the  severest  self-restraint  and  good  hard  sense. 

Again,  we  must  also  remember  that  the  material  we  pre¬ 
sent  the  child  will  put  his  own  interpretation  upon,  not  ours, 
and  if  we  give  that  which  he  cannot  assimilate,  there  will  be 
a  more  or  less  severe  case  of  indigestion.  We  might  as  well 
offer  to  lend  him  some  additional  gastric  juice  as  to  attempt 
to  give  him  our  experience  of  life  to  help  him  perceive  the 
new  material  with.  We  attempt  this  when  we  give  such 
material  as  Great  stone  face  in  the  intermediate  grades.  I 
do  not  deny  the  children  may  be  made  to  grasp  some  of  its 
beauty:  sometimes  we  can  help  digestion  by  administering 
peptonoids,  but  the  forcing  is  scarcely  wise  with  either 
stomach  or  brain.  However,  on  this  whole  question  there 
is  one  blessed  comfort — that  the  childish  mind,  like  the 
childish  stomach,  is  blessed  with  vigorous  digestion — a 
thought  of  solace,  though  scarcely  a  principle  upon  which 
to  base  physical  or  mental  diet. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  school 
children  of  California  stop  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent  at  twelve,  it  shows  clearly  which  part  of  the 
whole  course  is  important  as  popular  education.  I  think  we 
of  the  secondary  schools  need  especially  to  feel  this;  to 
realize  that  anything  which  subordinates  the  interests  of  the 
seventy-five  per  cent,  to  the  real  or  fancied  good  of  the  high- 
school  or  normal  period  is  essentially  selfish  and  un-Ameri¬ 
can.  I  question  whether  we  do  not  sin  along  this  line  when 
we  require  prolonged  study  in  the  last  school  year  of  the 
most  of  our  boys  and  girls,  on  such  a  poem  as  The  lady  of  the 
lake,  which,  though  excellent  for  rapid  reading,  does  not 
contain  enough  of  thought,  or  ideal,  or  classic  beauty  to  make 
it  worth  the  prolonged  study. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  point  under  discussion,  the 
choice  of  material.  Two  questions  arise:  What  is  ideal  ma¬ 
terial?  What  available?  The  first  is  not  answered  by  con¬ 
sulting  our  sentiment,  nor  the  second  by  consulting  the  city 
course  of  study.  I  have  tried  to  formulate  some  criteria  of 
selection  that  seem  to  me  to  have  governed,  more  or  less 
consciously,  the  best  work  on  the  subject. 

The  expression  should  be  pure  English  in  diction  and 
structure.  It  should  be  an  artistic  whole:  that  is,  possess 
unity  of  thought  and  spirit,  sequence  and  proportion  of 
parts.  The  first  would  rule  out  some  material  delightful  for 
use  in  the  home,  and,  so  far  as  thought  goes,  in  the  schools. 
It  would  exclude  negro  folk  lore,  and  much  of  the  best  work 
of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Eugene  Field.  We  would 
not  change  a  word  of  these  nor  have  Uncle  Remus  other 
than  he  is  as  he  sits  by  the  fireside  and  tells  of  Brer  Fox  and 
Brer  Rabbit,  but  with  the  short  time  we  have  to  overcome 
brogue  and  patois  and  provincialism,  we  cannot  afford  to  lei 
him  talk  in  our  schoolroom. 

The  question  of  structure  is  not  so  easily  settled,  but  I 
should  rule  out  anything  in  which  such  Latin  idioms  as  the 
absolute  phrase  or  the  involved  sentence  were  common. 
For  children  show  a  fatal  facility  for  picking  up  such  con- 
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structions,  regarding  them  as  choice  English  rather  than 
being  able  to  see  them  as  foreign  hybrids. 

The  story  of  the  Three  Bears  in  the  Second  Reader  ex¬ 
emplifies  artistic  unity.  The  episodes  follow  each  other 
closely,  are  each  necessary  to  the  outcome  and  yet  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  main  story. 

Close  attention  to  this  requirement,  both  in  reading  and  in 
our  own  presentation,  will,  I  believe,  do  much  to  overcome 
the  inability  of  the  children  to  get  the  principal  points  from 
what  they  read.  It  changes  their  thought  from  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  jellyfish  to  that  of  a  vertebrate.  The  paragraphing 
of  our  text-books  is  a  stumbling-block  here.  In  the  first 
books  the  child  receives  it  may  be  wise  to  chop  the  sentences 
apart,  or  into  tiny  groups,  just  as  it  is  wise  to  cut  up  his  meat 
at  table.  But  beyond  this  period  shall  we  serve  the  thought 
as  chopped  food? 

While  these  requirements  are  absolute,  many  another  is 
desirable;  such  as  requiring  verse  to  run  without  limping,  to 
rhyme  without  forcing,  and  to  fill  out  its  measure  without 
padding.  In  adapting  classics  to  children  there  is  a  common 
error,  I  believe,  in  form — the  tendency  to  write  down. 
Every  self-respecting  child  resents  the  “  now,  my  dear  little 
ones,”  tone.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  let  us  use  the  original, 
and  it  is  possible  far  oftener  than  we  imagine.  When  we 
must  change,  let  us  do  so  reverently,  not  as  iconoclasts. 

I  turn  now  to  the  last  point  of  discussion:  the  criteria  of 
selection  as  to  content  of  thought. 

I  The  thought  and  its  suggested  ideal  should  belong  to 
the  child’s  stage  of  development. 

II  The  thought  and  its  suggested  ideal  should  strengthen 
his  social  life  as  well  as  his  individual  life. 

III  The  thought  and  its  suggested  ideal  should  lead 
toward  that  type  of  character  which  our  nation  demands 
for  its  best  continuance. 

First.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  continuous  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  one  great  aim  of  education  is  to  keep  intact  a 
vigorous  personality,  which  shall  jx>ssess,  consciously,  a  uni¬ 
fied  experience,  yet  I  think  we  need  to  guard  against  a  cur- 
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rent  conception  of  that  unity:  which  is,  that  the  child  is 
mentally  the  larger  infant,  the  boy  a  larger  child;  the  youth, 
a  larger  boy.  While  the  development  of  larva,  chrysalis, 
and  fly  furnishes  too  violent  an  analogy,  it  may  help  us  to 
see  the  truth  it  overstates.  The  lighting  of  an  electric  tower 
is  perhaps  a  better  illustration.  Through  open  casement 
and  arch  comes  the  constant  brightness  of  the  great  lamps 
within.  But  about  the  lower  colonnade  runs  a  circling 
glow;  the  next  gallery  springs  into  radiance,  and  up  the  light 
runs,  along  each  spire,  until  the  last  pinnacle  is  crowned. 
So  there  is  a  radiance  of  childhood,  of  boyhood,  of  youth, 
and  one  differs  from  another  in  glory.  Only  that  life  is 
rounded  to  a  full  manhood  which  has  lived  through  the 
three  stages  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  body. 

If,  then,  it  is  true  that  the  boy  is  not  simply  or  mainly  a 
larger  child,  the  youth  a  larger  boy,  what  are  the  mental 
characteristics  of  each  period? 

For  the  child,  fancy  mastering  fact.  Now  it  does  not 
need  years  of  study  to  learn  that  little  children  love  fairy 
tales,  but  it  does  need  careful  thought  to  see  that  all  their 
work  has  more  or  less  of  the  fairy  element,  and  to  plan  for 
them  accordingly.  In  the  nature  stories,  for  example,  we 
must  not  expect  scientific  fact  to  be  the  center  of  interest. 
It  is  the  personality  of  the  crab  or  fly  that  attracts.  The 
arrangement  of  foot  or  eye  is  all  a  part  of  the  story.  Why 
shouldn’t  Mr.  Crab  have  his  eyes  on  the  ends  of  little  clubs 
he  can  stick  out  or  pull  in  at  pleasure;  for  that  matter  he 
might  carry  a  little  club,  set  round  with  eyes,  under  his  arm! 

I  plead  now  that  we  recognize  more  fully  this  aspect;  and, 
strengthening  the  childish  fancy  on  beautiful  tales,  give 
opportunity  for  it  to  grow  into  the  power  to  obtain  pleasure 
from  the  nobler  world  of  the  imagination — a  power  one  of 
the  surest  reliefs  from  the  strain  and  weariness  of  life. 

The  boy  delights  in  facts  mastering  fancy,  in  wonderful 
adventure,  but  adventure  within  the  range  of  his  boyish 
scale  of  possibilities,  which  is  no  more  our  scale  than  the 
child’s  is.  He  loves  a  rapid  and  fairylike  combination  of 
possible  material,  such  as  is  found  in  Robin  Hood,  tales  -if 
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chivalry,  and  to  a  large  degree  in  the  stories  of  the  pioneers. 
He  has  also  a  desire  to  know  how  things  are  done  by  man 
and  nature.  Here  John  Burroughs  furnishes  material  for 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  nature.  We  bore  the  boy  when 
we  keep  up  the  semi-fairy  element  of  the  child  story;  or  it  is 
another  case  of  dish-washing  and  chocolate  creams,  only  the 
parallel  breaks  down,  for  in  this  latter  case  the  task  is  its  own 
sufficient  reward. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  adolescence  there  is  much  yet  of 
this  boyish  spirit,  but  two  other  forces,  it  seems  to  me, 
struggle  in  the  youth:  a  desire  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
hard  facts  of  life,  and  a  hunger  for  ideals.  It  is  the  age  of 
physical  adventure  and  hero  worship.  I  believe  a  study  of 
the  needs  of  each  period  will  do  much  to  give  force  and 
adaptability  to  our  reading,  and  also  will  clear  up  some  curi¬ 
ous  misconceptions  now  influencing  our  courses  of  study: 
such  as,  what  is  good  for  the  child  will,  in  larger  doses,  be 
good  for  the  youth;  one  teaspoonful  of  myths  for  six  years, 
three  for  ten,  and  all  he  can  swallow  for  fifteen;  or  nature 
stones  in  words  of  carefully  graduated  length,  rising  from 
one  syllable  in  the  first  grade  to  as  many  as  possible  in  the 
eighth.  Again,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  ruling  taste  of 
each  period,  and  thus  working  along  the  lines  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  in  strengthening  and  disciplining  the  mind  of  the  child, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  true  doctrine  of  interest,  the  popu¬ 
lar  form  of  which  so  easily  renders  the  phrase  “  to  interest  ” 
by  “  to  entertain.” 

I  shall  consider  the  second  criterion  under  two  aspects: 
material  social,  because  it  emphasizes  the  social  relations; 
material  social,  because  it  is  a  bond  between  masses  of  men. 
The  first  underlies  the  kindergarten,  and  to  Froebel,  in  the 
Mother  Play,  especially  we  must  go,  for  a  fresh  insight  into 
the  power  the  story  of  animal  or  plant  life  even  has  to  make 
more  strong  the  ties  of  family  and  of  home.  The  California 
State  Readers  work  directly  with  these  relations  in  which 
the  child  moves,  and  in  which,  for  that  matter,  we  all  find  our 
deepest  human  interests. 

Besides  this  primal  relation,  at  a  later  school  age  the  devo- 
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tion  of  boy  or  girl  to  “  our  crowd  ”  or  “  our  set  ”  becomes 
strong — a  clannish  group,  showing  many  a  clannish  charac¬ 
teristic,  as  the  shielding  from  punishment  of  some  member 
whom  individually  the  rest  may  even  despise.  It  may  be  a 
mistaken  devotion,  but  it  is  devotion  to  an  ideal,  once  all- 
powerful  in  shaping  history,  needing  now  only  control  to 
make  it  the  base  of  strong  school  ties.  Here  it  is  that  the 
story  of  Regillus,  who  preferred  death  to  breaking  the  word 
of  a  Roman,  is  applauded  to  the  echo.  The  next  larger 
social  group,  be  it  country  or  town  or  city,  is  an  enlargement 
of  these  interests.  Wisely  arranged  visits  to  points  of 
interest,  a  knowledge  of  the  territory  and  resources,  any  bits 
of  tradition,  may  form  material  for  written  or  oral  work  for 
the  student,  which  shall  further  a  love  of  home  and  pride  in 
it,  conducive  to  the  civic  virtues,  and  very  different  from 
the  self-assertion  and  braggadocio  we  Western  people  share 
along  with  many  another  trait  of  the  vigorous  boyhood  of 
this  State. 

Again,  certain  material  is  social  because  it  is  a  bond  be¬ 
tween  masses  of  men  and  the  generations  of  a  nation’s  his¬ 
tory.  Such  to  Englishmen  and  English  history  is  the  Bible. 
I  do  not  contend  now  that  other  material  might  not  be 
found  equally  valuable  on  artistic  or  even  ethical  grounds; 
but  I  do  contend  that  no  other  group  of  stories  furnishes* 
such  a  cementing  force.  This  fact,  if  no  other,  should  lead 
us  to  conserve  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  stories.  It  is  not 
for  their  religious  interpretation  I  plead — that  is  too  often 
separative;  but  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  stories  them¬ 
selves  is  a  bond  between  all  classes  and  all  creeds. 

California  is  trying  the  experiment  of  substituting  fo'; 
these  the  classic  myths;  perhaps  not  consciously,  neverthe¬ 
less  really.  Granting  that  Noah,  Samson,  David  and  Jona¬ 
than  find  their  counterparts  in  Deucalion,  Hercules,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  the  exchange  means  a  break  in  the  continuity  of 
literature  and  race  feeling.  For  one  Englishman  knowing 
the  Greeks,  thousands  know  the  Hebraic  tales.  Now  the 
myths  furnish,  par  excellence,  fairy  tales  for  the  child,  and  for 
the  youth  a  kindling  force  and  warmth  to  quicken  the  love  of 
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beauty  in  nature,  and  to  call  into  being  a  love  of  beauty  in 
art.  For  youth  to  be  steeped  in  the  Greek  atmosphere  and 
ideals  means  culture  and  grace  and  wide  sympathies,  but  for 
a  youth  to  be  steeped  in  the  Hebraic  atmosphere  and  ideals 
has  meant  nothing  less  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  character. 

The  plea  of  the  young  Emperor  that  German  schools  must 
raise  young  Germans,  not  Greeks  or  Romans,  may  be  echoed 
in  our  own  schools  with  grave  meaning;  only  we  are  not  in 
danger  of  raising  young  Greeks  or  Romans  so  much  as  of 
raising  nondescripts.  What  is  the  type  of  character  of 
which  we,  as  English  teachers,  must  never  lose  sight?  Does 
not  our  nation  need  imperatively  the  following:  a  character 
capable  of  self-devotion  and  self-control;  of  voluntary  sub¬ 
mission  to  social  bonds;  with  sympathies  social  rather  than 
class,  and  ideals  for  the  country,  industrial  rather  than  mili¬ 
tary,  and  national  rather  than  local  or  sectional.  Might  I 
not  add,  with  moral  principles  which  are  regarded  as  binding 
either  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  religious  creed? 

Much  work  is  being  done  already  by  keeping  the  national 
holidays  and  learning  the  national  songs.  Much  more 
might  be  done  if  the  children  learn  by  heart  not  only  the 
words  but  the  sentiment  of  America,  and  so  soon  as  they 
be  come  to  years  of  discretion  be  confirmed  in  that  love  by 
reading,  and  again  learning  by  heart,  that  epitome  of  the 
truest  American  spirit — Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  speech. 

The  closing  stanza  of  Lowell’s  Commemoration  ode  is  a 
part  of  that  shorter  catechism  of  patriotism  every  American 
should  know  and  believe  to  his  soul’s  health.  I  remember 
once  hearing  a  class  recite  this  stanza  in  unison.  They  had 
paused  thoughtfully  over  the  lines  a  moment  in  silence;  as 
one  boyish  voice  after  another  trembled,  and  then  steadied 
itself  manfully,  there  was  more  of  spirit,  I  believe,  than  in 
any  number  of  hurrahs  or  military  salutes.  Our  children 
need  to  know  the  hush  as  well  as  the  hurrah  of  that  word, 
patriot. 

Agnes  Crary 

State  Normal  School, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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SUB-FRESHMAN  ENGLISH,  (I) 

The  following  pages  have  been  compiled,  at  my  request,  by 
a  person  in  whose  accuracy,  thoroughness,  intelligence,  and 
fairness  of  mind  I  have  entire  confidence.  She  has  carefully 
read  all  the  books  written  at  the  examinations  in  English,  in 
1896,  by  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  She 
has  read  each  book,  pen  in  hand,  making  full  notes  as  she 
went  along  and  transcribing,  letter  by  letter  and  stop  by  stop, 
characteristic  passages.  These  notes  and  passages,  classified 
under  appropriate  heads,  are  now  published  as  a  body  of  evi¬ 
dence  tending  to  show  the  quality  of  the  work  in  English 
which  the  secondary  schools  were  doing  a  year  or  two  ago,  so 
far  as  that  work  can  be  judged  by  the  test  of  a  two-hours’ 
examination.  Had  it  been  possible  to  classify  the  results  of 
this  year’s  examination  as  well  as  those  of  last  year’s,  the 
body  of  evidence  would  indeed  have  been  larger,  but  it  would 
not  have  been  materially  different  in  character  from  that  here 
presented.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who 
read  the  examination  books  in  both  years.  One  of  them 
does,  however,  say  that,  in  point  of  fluency,  there  is  a  slight 
change  for  the  better — an  improvement  from  which  he  infers 
that  the  candidates  of  this  year  have  done  more  preparatory 
writing  than  their  predecessors. 

Believing  that  most  if  not  all  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  teaching  of  English  will  prefer  to  interpret  for  them¬ 
selves  the  facts  here  spread  before  them,  I  have  refrained 
from  comment. 

Adams  Sherman  Hill 

Harvard  University 

The  requirement  in  English  for  admission  to  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  in  1896,  as  stated  in  the  University  Catalogue  for 
1895-96,  was  as  follows  : 
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English. — English  may  be  offered  either  as  a  Preliminary  or  as  a  Final 
subject.  In  1896  and  thereafter  the  examination  will  occupy  two  hours. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
taken  separately  : 

I.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each 
of  several  topics  chosen  by  him  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten 
or  fifteen — set  before  him  on  the  examination  paper.  In  1896  the  topics 
will  be  drawn  from  the  following  works  : 

Shakspere’s  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream ;  Defoe’s  History  of  the 
Plague  in  London  ;  Irving’s  Tales  of  a  Traveller  ;  Scott’s  Woodstock  ; 
Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Milton  ;  Longfellow’s  Evangeline  ;  George  Eliot’s 
Silas  Marner. 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all  the  books  prescribed. 
He  should  read  them  as  he  reads  other  books ;  he  is  expected,  not  to  know 
them  minutely,  but  to  have  freshly  in  mind  their  most  important  parts.  In 
every  case  the  examiner  will  regard  knowledge  of  the  book  as  less  important 
than  ability  to  write  English. 

As  additional  evidence  of  preparation,  the  candidate  may  present  an 
exercise  book,  properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions 
or  other  written  work. 

II.  A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  prescribed  for  careful  study. 
This  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  literary  form,  and 
logical  structure,  and  will  also  test  the  candidate’s  ability  to  express  his 
knowledge  with  clearness  and  accuracy. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are  : 

In  1896:  Shakspere’s  Merchant  of  Venice;  Milton’s  L' Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  ;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  seriously 
defective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  or  division  into 
paragraphs. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  prescribed  books, 
parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  should  be  encouraged,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  English  poetry  should  be  committed  to  memory.  The  essentials 
of  English  grammar  should  not  be  neglected  in  preparatory  study. 

The  English  written  by  a  candidate  in  any  of  his  examination-books 
may  be  regarded  as  part  of  his  examination  in  English,  in  case  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  examination-book  in  English  is  insufficient. 

The  attention  of  candidates  who  have  passed  in  English  at  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Examination  is  called  to  the  subject  of  Optional  Examinations  for 
the  Anticipation  of  College  Studies  (on  pp.  210,  211 

The  paper  set  for  the  examination  in  June,  1896,  was  as 
follows : 

ENGLISH 

Attend  to  form  as  well  as  to  substance. 

I 

Select  any  five  of  the  following  subjects  and  write  a  paragraph  or  two  on 
each; 

'  See  the  University  Catalogue  for  1895-96. 
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1.  New  Year’s  Eve  at  the  Red  House. 

2.  Silas  Marner’s  Gold. 

I  3.  Silas  Manner  and  the  Church  in  Lantern  Yard. 

4.  Godfrey  Cass  and  his  Brother. 

5.  The  Coming  of  Eppie. 

6.  The  Draining  of  the  Stone-Pits. 

7.  Godfrey  Cass’s  Confession  to  his  Wife. 

8.  The  Character  of  Silas  Manner. 

9.  A  Comparison  of  the  Sisters  Nancy  and  Priscilla  Lammeter. 

10.  The  Inhabitants  of  Raveloe. 

11.  Eppie’s  Wedding. 

12.  The  Escape  of  Charles  II.  from  Woodstock. 

13.  Cromwell  before  the  Picture  of  Charles  I. 

14.  Evangeline  in  the  South. 

1 5.  The  Death  of  Gabriel. 


II 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  showing  how  many  and 
what  stories  are  interwoven  in  it. 

2.  State  clearly  the  argument  of  Shylock  and  that  of  Portia  in  the 
'•  Trial  Scene.” 

3.  Quote,  if  you  can,  any  ten  lines  of  the  play  which  you  especially  like. 
(If  you  are  unable  to  quote  ten  lines,  give  the  substance  of  Bassanio’s  speech 
as  he  makes  his  choice  of  the  caskets.) 

4.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  treatment  Shylock  receives  throughout  the 
play. 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  is  the  “  Music  of  the  Spheres  ”  mentioned 
in  the  play  t  What  is  said  about  it  ? 

Out  of  a  total  of  894  candidates  who  took  the  entrance 
examination  in  English  in  1896,  i  was  marked  A,  i  A  — , 
2  B  +,  13  B,  17  B  — ,  117  C  +;  151  candidates,  16.8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  received,  then,  a  mark  above  C.’ 

Out  of  a  total  of  894  books,  the  one  A  book  made  so  dis¬ 
tinct  an  impression  of  merit  that,  to  the  end  of  the  reading, 
that  impression  remained  clear.  The  book  marked  A  —  is 
also  excellent,  though  in  a  different  way.  Those  marked 
B  -f,  B,  and  B  —  have,  of  course,  merit;  but  that  merit 
was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  mass  of  mediocrity. 
The  C  +  books,  except  in  a  few  instances,  are  not,  in 

'  According  to  the  Harvard  system  of  marking,  "  A  ”  denotes  excellence;  “  E,” 
failure.  The  intermediate  letters,  with  the  help  of  the  plus  and  the  minus  sign, 
denote  the  gradations  between  excellence  and  failure.  “  F  *’  denotes  very  bad 
failure. 
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my  opinion,  above  mediocrity.  Many  of  them  are  below 
what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  mediocrity.  Since  only  3.8 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  received  a  mark  higher  than 
C  -j-,  it  is  natural  that  this  3.8  per  cent,  should  be  overshad¬ 
owed  in  my  mind  by  the  remaining  96.2  per  cent.,  and  that 
my  general  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  the  mass  of  the 
compositions  I  have  read  and  not  from  the  better  few. 

Handwriting — The  nervous  haste  almost  inseparable  from 
an  examination,  and  the  fact  that  with  few  exceptions  the 
books  are  in  pencil,  make  it  impossible  to  criticise  with  fair¬ 
ness  the  handwriting  of  the  candidates.  In  some  books  it  is 
remarkably  good  ;  in  others,  however,  it  seems  hopelessly 
illiterate ;  and  in  a  few  it  is  so  difficult  to  read  that  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  work  presented  in  such  a  shape  is  judged  fairly. 

Spelling — I  have  not  attempted  to  make  an  exhaustive  list 
of  the  misspelled  words.  Passing  by  stray  forms  like  maby 
(may  be),  tuck  (took),  borry  (borrow),  accanapied  (accom¬ 
panied),  ncssicitated  (necessitated),  (soliloquizes),  I 

have  taken  note  of  those  which  are  general  or  which  show  a 
general  tendency. 

Of  such  forms  those  which  confound  different  vowels  are 
many.  I  expected  to  find  “  believe,”  “  receive,”  and  “  deceive,” 
misspelled,  and  my  expectations  were  fulfilled.  I  found  also 
peices  and  peaces  (for  “  pieces  ”),  yeild,  chcif,  freind,  truely 
greived ;  also  termoil,  userper,  userer,  pursuade  and  pursuad, 
per  suite  and  pcrsute  ;  also  found  (fond),  bound  (bond),  atnoung 
(among),  devouted  (devoted),  discouvery,  discouvered,  denouncia- 
tions,  and  a  large  class  of  misspelled  words  that  indicate  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deciding  between  ”  e  ”  (or  ”  ee  ”)  and  “  ea.”  Such 
are :  heven,  hevenly,  xvever,  weving,  ernest,  lerned,  plesant, 
insted,  led  (lead,  the  metal),  lead  (the  usual  spelling  of  “  led  ”), 
serch,  cherch,  misdemenor,  trechery,  ment,  treesons,  creadit, 
reagion,  Wavearly  novels,  mearly  (merely),  interfeared,  com- 
pleatly,  fealing,  beseach,  speach,  speeks,  neads  (needs),  dead 
(deed),  misdead,  gread  (greed),  togeather,  speanding,  fleash 
(flesh),  concearn  (concern). 

A  silent  “  e  ”  some  of  the  boys  evidently  regard  as  an 
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ornament :  askes,  riskes,  seemes,  showes,  slopes,  hastenes,  per- 
mites,  layes,  trampes,  claimes,  exclaimes,  alsoe  (also),  meane, 
storme,  screame,  customes,  conditiones,  jewes  ( J  evvs),  enjoyement, 
payement,  shortely,  greately,  remarkeable.  Others  apparently 
deem  a  silent  “  e  ”  or  a  final  “  e  ”  a  useless  ornament :  safty, 
falsly,  sqtiarly,  severly,  sincerly,  aniaznient,  bereavment,  Irland, 
likness,  forclosed,  therby,  mistak,  snak,  becaus,  sever  (severe), 
befor,  imagin,  abid  (abide),  hast  (haste),  iver  (were). 

Among  the  most  deplorable  mistakes  with  regard  to  vowels, 
in  my  opinion,  are  those  which  seem  to  indicate  a  vicious 
pronunciation :  terrable,  tangeable,  intelligable,  insensable,  vis- 
able,  primative,  sensative,  fugative,  destany,  inanamate,  pre- 
sentament,  disapation,  necessaties,  festavels,  sacrafice,  charicter, 
caviller,  simpithy,  penelty,  naturelly,  sentance,  experiance,  obedi- 
ance,  collage,  privilage,  altogather,  gethered,  then  (than),  desturb, 
distroy,  discribe,  injoying,  turrits,  enclined,  envited,  empression, 
encreased,  persessions,  commemerated,  cupelas,  accumilated,  accu- 
malated,  justess,  heiris,  shugrined,  rtither,  pativerty-sixicken, 
pleg  (plague),  Phillidelphia. 

Other  forms  that  raise  a  question  of  pronunciation  are : 
temprol  (temporal),  intrest,  hetradox,  enterance,  disasterous,  en- 
deavring,  enitied,  chimbneys,  stiprise  or  supprise  (either  form  is 
very  common),  idear,  tword  or  twoard. 

There  is  a  struggle  in  the  minds  of  many  between  the  single 
and  the  double  consonant :  writter,  writen,  bidding,  hiden, 
cruell,  cruely,  heartilly,  happilly,  usualy,  generaly,  especialy, 
finaly  (sometimes  finnaly),  literaly,  alhnost,  untill  (the  usual 
spelling),  skillfull,  markett,  gladen,  hagling,  proliffic,  magniffi- 
cent,  fantilly,  interupting,  durring,  demmanded,  inocence,  com- 
ming  (a  very  common  spelling),  begining,  runing,  druging, 
ebing,  planed  (planned),  stuned,  shuned  (a  very  common  spell¬ 
ing),  shiped,  striped  (stripped),  robed  (robbed),  rober  (robber), 
incured,  refered,  occured,  prefered,  stired,  mared (marred), 
commited,  acquited,  regreted,  competed,  shabily,  rubish,  clasical, 
posess,  posibly,  gosip,  mery,  carying,  ammount,  mettal  or  mettle 
(metal),  imortal,  aproaches,  apearance,  dissapearance  (the  usual 
spelling),  dissapointment  (the  usual  spelling),  reccomendations. 
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meatless,  suddeness,  disuade,  dissengaged,  unerved,  adressed, 
agressive,  aleviate,  {mediately,  ilustration. 

There  is  a  lesser  struggle  between  consonants  alike  or  simi¬ 
lar  in  sound  :  tnension  (mention),  intension,  expultion,  compul- 
tion,  unsubstancial,  finantially,  abscence,  absense,  sence,  acertain, 
assertain,  sertain,  cources,  nurce,  choise,  paradice,  partispant, 
predessessors,  desided,  concidered,  condecended,  concience,  concious, 
unconciously,  streched,  cluches,  toutches. 

I  expected  to  find  “tragedy,”  “majesty,”  and  “prejudice” 
misspelled,  and  again  my  expectations  were  fulfilled.  In  time 
trajedy  assumed  so  natural  an  air  that  I  ceased  to  notice  it  till 
my  perception  was  quickened  by  the  fact  that  I  inadvertently 
used  that  form  myself.  To  spell  “  majesty  ”  and  “  prejudice,” 
madjesty  and  predjudice  seems  to  me  wasteful. 

Another  class  of  misspelled  wo-  ds  is  represented  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  forms :  dys  (dies),  trys  (a  very  common  spelling),  tryed, 
decrys,  replyed,  sayed,  payed,  storys,  enemys,  allegorys,  countrys. 

Compound  nouns  and  compound  adjectives  are  usually  writ¬ 
ten  as  two  words :  “  a  merry  making”  “  Silas’s  money  bags,  “  an 
old  fashioned  house,”  “  his  hard  earned  money,”  “  heart  render¬ 
ing  scenes,”  “  her  half  frozen  mother,”  “  a  long  winded  speech,” 
“  her  long  lost  Gabriel.” 

Sometimes  a  boy  makes  two  guesses  at  a  word : 

“  He  was  a  mizor,  not  a  born  mizor,  but  had  been  made  a  mtsorhy  fate.” 

Sometimes  through  misspelling  a  boy  fails  to  say  just  what 
he  means : 

"  The  suiter  who  chose  that  casket  was  to  wine  the  lady.” 

“  He  hardly  realizes  whether  he  really  sees  her  or  whether  he  sees  her 
only  as  an  angle  in  a  vision.” 

Occasionally  there  is  unconscious  humor  in  the  spelling  of  a 
word : 

“  Portia  has  been  woed  by  many  suitors.” 

In  the  spelling  of  proper  names  mistakes  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  mistakes  in  those  printed  on  the  examination 
paper  are  unnecessary.  The  following,  nevertheless,  occur: 
Silas  Mariner,  Geodfrey  or  Goedfry  Cass,  Precilla  or  Pricilla 
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Lammeter,  Ravaloe,  Evangiline,  Evangaline,  Evangeling, 
Venic,  Venise,  Venis,  Shilock,  Schylock,  Bessanio,  Bassinio. 
Among  those  not  on  the  paper  there  is  greater  variety  ;  but 
these  I  omit. 

The  initial  capital  is  wanting  in  jetv,  grecian,  roman,  italian, 
french,  english,  bible.  One  boy  spells  “  God  ”  with  a  small  “  g." 

I  shall  not,  as  I  have  already  said,  exhaust  the  bad  spelling 
of  these  young  writers.  To  show  what  an  expert  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  can  do,  I  give  a  list  of  misspelled  words  which  are 
taken  from  one  book  :  som  (some),  safty,  gide  {gxnAc),  gided, 
dul,  feting,  erned,  enterd,  offed  (offered),  disapeard,  rembcrd, 
(remembered),  choise  (choice),  ether  (either),  becid  (beside), 
convaid,  drane  (drain),  trapers  (trappers),  inhabitans  (inhabit¬ 
ants),  imposible,  laing  (should  be  “  lying  ”),  differant,  deter- 
mandes,  where  (were),  ivith  (which),  sill  (still),  aufly  (should 
be  “  awful  ”),  chanal  (channel),  rivor  (river),  chance  (change) 
warier  (water),  astry  (astray),  coaid  (cold),  toald  (told),  singed 
(signed),  contition  (condition),  deriction  (direction),  dinicty 
(dignity),  sinigog,  fror,  froar  (floor),  tvhojild  (would),  quitely 
(quietly),  blond  (blood),  kuild  (killed),  trechurus,  wildersess 
(wilderness),  sknletan  (skeleton),  his  one  rase  (his  own  race.) 
Believing  it  impossible  that  the  author  of  these  forms 
could  be  American  or  English,  I  asked  the  Recorder  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  for  the  boy’s  name.  It  gave  no  hint  of  for¬ 
eign  extraction.  The  boy,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  not 
admitted  to  college. 

Punctuation — In  a  large  number  of  the  books  the  period 
and  the  comma  are  the  only  points  used. 

Periods  are  sometimes  omitted  after  sentences,  and  some¬ 
times  after  subjects  of  themes;  that  is,  by  a  few  boys  system¬ 
atically  after  subjects  of  themes.  I  say  “  systematically,”  but 
the  rule  is  to  omit  the  period  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  and 
to  put  it  in  in  the  tenth. 

Not  infrequently  a  period  marks  the  end  of  a  question. 
I  give  the  first  example  that  comes  to  hand : 

“  True  he  was  greedy  and  selfish  with  the  outside  world,  but  did  he  not 
possess  good  qualities.” 
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Commas  are  used  by  some  intelligently  but  carelessly,  by 
others  very  unintelligently.  Very  often  the  boy  who  inserts 
commas  where  they  do  not  belong  leaves  them  out  where 
they  do  belong.  The  writer  of  the  book  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  theme  is  taken  is  among  those  who  are  consistent  in 
using  superfluous  commas : 

“GODFREY  CASS  AND  HIS  BROTHER.” 

“  Although  the  feeling,  which  existed  between  Godfrey  and  Dunstan 
Cass,  was  not,  what  might  be  called  true,  brotherly  love,  yet  one  could 
hardly  expect  anything  else. 

“  The  chief  cause  of  the  trouble,  seems  to  me,  to  arise  from  the  manner 
in  which  Squire  Cass,  brought  the  boys  up,  and  also  in  the  way,  in  which  he 
treated  them  as  men.  Then,  again,  I  think  it  was  natural,  for  a  rather  ill- 
bred  fellow,  like  Dunstan,  to  resort  to  underhanded  means,  so  that  he  might 
obtain  money ;  and  surely  the  base,  reckless  life,  that  had  been  led  by  God¬ 
frey,  was  by  no  means  an  example,  to  be  set  before  a  younger  brother.” 

The  authors  of  the  following  sentences  are  inconsistent  in 
their  use  of  commas: 

"  His  natural  inclination  to  risk,  made  him  take  the  lead  casket  and  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  picture  of  fair  Portia  in  it.” 

“  One  night  while,  Marner  was  watching  some  money  was  brought  in, 
which  belonged  to  the  sick  man.” 

More  than  a  few  of  the  boys  put  a  comma  between  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  simple  sentence  and  its  verb,  or  between  the  verb 
and  its  object : 

“  Memories  of  by-gone  days,  came  flocking  into  her  mind.” 

“  It  was  very  hard  for  Godfrey  Cass  to  tell  his  wife,  all  about  his  first 
marriage  with  a  bar-maid.” 

A  few  put  a  comma  between  the  subject  and  its  verb  and 
also  between  the  verb  and  its  object : 

"  Silas  Marner,  had  saved  up,  a  large  bag  of  gold.” 

Very  many  put  a  comma  before  an  objective  clause  begin¬ 
ning  with  “  that  ”  in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  : 

“  Silas,  on  coming  back  from  the  village,  found,  that  his  gold  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  found.” 

Many  do  not  punctuate  an  appositive  noun  or  phrase  ;  more 
put  a  comma  before  it  but  none  after  it : 
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“  Bassanio  hears  of  Portia  a  lovely  woman  of  a  foreign  court  and  goes  to 
try  his  luck  at  winning  her.” 

"  Then  the  Jew’s  daughter  elopes  with  Lorenzo,  one  of  Antonio’s  friends 
and  they  occupy  Portia’s  house  during  her  absence.” 

Only  the  very,  very  few  whose  punctuation  seems  to  rest  on 
a  sensible  basis  understand  the  difference  between  a  restrictive 
relative  clause  and  one  that  is  not  restrictive.  Excepting 
with  these  few,  and  with  those  whose  punctuation  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  scanty,  the  use  of  the  comma  before  a  restrictive  relative 
clause  is  well-nigh  universal.  I  give  a  few  examples : 

"  He  thinks  that  people,  who  borrow  money  should  pay  for  the  use  of  it.” 

Portia  is  a  rich  fascinating  woman  of  high  intellectual  ability  and  her 
husband  was  to  be  the  man,  who  selected  the  right  casket.” 

"  But  she  did  not  return  the  love,  which  he  bestowed,  on  account  of  which 
Silas  spent  many  sleepless  nights.” 

“  We  behold  for  a  instant  the  everlasting  light  glimmering  in  the  distant, 
and  feel  in  our  hearts  the  thrill  of  a  life,  which  knows  no  pain.” 

The  semicolon,  correctly  used,  is  rare.  A  few  of  the  boys, 
to  show  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  semicolon,  use  it 
without  reason ;  a  very  few  are  not  afraid  of  it  and  know  how 
to  use  it.  The  following  sentences  show  how  some  misuse  it : 

“  Then  Nancy  being  a  good  woman  ;  said  that  he  must  see  Eppie.” 

“  Interwoven  in  this  main  plot  there  are  the  minor  plots  of ;  Gratiano  and 
Nerissa;  the  story  of  the  rings;  and  Lorenzo  and  Jessica.” 

“  In  the  meantime  the  princes  of  Aragon  and  Moroco  sue  for  the  hand  of 
Portia  in  the  manner  directed  by  her  father  in  his  will  which  was ;  that  they 
should  choose  one  of  three  casks  one  of  which  contained  her  picture.” 

"  Each  night  he  would  count  out  his  money  and  gloat  over  it,  until  finally 
Dunstan  Cass,  the  brother  of  Godfrey, — who  after  the  death  of  his  brother’s 
horse  Wildfire,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  the  gold  ; — came  in  a 
stole  it.” 

"  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  three  important  male  personages  in 
the  story  ;  Godfrey,  Dunstan,  and  Silas  are  much  inferior  to  the  three  chief 
females ;  Eppie,  Mrs.  Winthrop  and  Nancy.’’ 

One  boy,  who  seems  to  be  fond  of  the  semicolon,  puts  it  to 
very  peculiar  uses : 

"  To  do  this  he  had  to  choos  from  three  caskets  ;  one  of  gold ;  one  of  sil¬ 
ver,  and  one  of  lead  ;  the  one  which  contained  Portia’s  picture.” 

"  Silas  on  going  a  little  father,  found  the  childe’s  mother;  dead.” 
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The  colon,  correctly  used,  is  so  very  rare  that  the  punctua¬ 
tion  of  the  following  sentence  agreeably  surprised  me  : 

"  He  had  no  human  friendships :  all  his  love  was  for  his  gold.’’ 

This  sentence  is  from  a  book  of  exceptional  merit,  as  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  Three  entirely  separate  stories  are  worked  together  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice:  the  story  of  Antonio  and  Shylock;  the  story  of  Bassanio  and 
Portia  :  and  the  story  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica.” 

Though  a  sentence  like  the  last — that  is,  couched  in  similar 
language — occurs  in  almost  every  book,  I  remember  no  other  in 
which  a  colon  precedes  the  specification  of  the  stories  and  is 
not  misused  later  in  the  sentence.  The  following  passages  show 
some  of  the  unskillful  ways  of  punctuating  such  a  sentence : 

“  Four  stories  are  interwoven  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  Story  of 
the  Bond.  The  Story  of  the  Caskets.  The  Elopement  of  Jessica.  The 
pleasing  little  episode  in  the  last  act — the  difficulty  of  the  rings.” 

“  There  are  four  stories  interwoven  in  the  story  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  the  bond  story,  the  ring  story,  the  story  of  Bassanio  and  Portia,  and 
the  story  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica.” 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice  came  from  three  old  Venetian  stories,  first: 
The  story  of  the  three  caskets,  for  the  lady  chossing  her  suitor ;  secondly  : 
The  story  of  the  Jew  and  the  pound  of  flesh  ;  thirdly.  The  story  of  the  two 
rings.” 

“  In  this  play  there  are  three  distinct  stories  interwoven  :  the  suit  of  Bas¬ 
sanio  for  the  hand  of  Portia :  the  elopement  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica :  and  the 
development  of  the  bond  between  Shylock  and  Antonio.” 

“  The  play  really  brings  in  three  different  stories — The  courtship  of 
Portia  by  Bassanio  and  their  consequent  marriage — The  affair  with  Shy¬ 
lock,  and  lastly  the  elopement  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  daughter  of  Shylock.” 

The  last  of  these  sentences  is  from  a  book  of  some  positive 
merit — a  book  in  which  the  paragraphing  is  unusually  intelli¬ 
gent.  Punctuation,  however,  is  weak  throughout  the  book : 
commas  are  inserted  where  they  do  not  belong,  and  are  omit¬ 
ted  where  they  do  belong ;  neither  the  semicolon  nor  the 
colon  appears  at  all. 

The  following  passages  show  some  of  the  perverted  uses  of 
the  colon : 

“  There  was,  however,  in  Venice,  a  very  rich  Jew  : — a  money-lender,  and 
usurer — named  Shylock : — to  him,  as  the  only  person  able  to  provide  so 
much,  Antonio  applied  for  three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months” — [The 
end  of  a  paragraph]. 
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"  It  is  a  bright  day  and  the  Pennsylvania  sky  is  clear  :  As  Evangeline, 
now  aged,  and  with  her  beauty  faded,  enters  the  alms  house ;  seeking  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ.” 

“  This  picture  however  proved  to  be  not  the  young  Charles  but  his  ill- 
fated  father :  When  Cromwell  saw  it  he  appeared  to  be  deeply  moved  and 
stepping  back  from  the  picture  he  commenced  an  impassioned  harangue 
excusing  himself  for  the  murder  of  the  King.” 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  the  exclamation  point  which  has  no 
excuse  for  being : 

“  Antonio  regains  most  of  his  supposed  lost  fortune  and  he  stills  ranks  as 
the  leading  ‘  Merchant  of  Venice  ’!  ” 

Very  many  sentences  have  no  punctuation  but  a  period.  I 
give  three  as  specimens : 

"  In  the  matter  of  his  daughter’s  stealing  his  jewels  he  should  I  think 
have  been  returned  what  she  stole  but  as  a  forfeit  for  his  devilish  attempt 
to  take  Antonio’s  life  I  think  the  loss  of  his  property  is  just.” 

“  On  what  compultion  must  I  tell  me  that.” 

“  The  treatment  Shylock  receives  throughout  the  play  verifies  Antonio 
words  ‘  Thou  dog  of  a  Jew  ’  he  certainly  was  not  treated  like  a  human 
being.” 

An  occasional  sentence  has  no  punctuation  at  all : 

“  One  morning  entering  a  sick-room  she  uttered  a  scream  and  rushed  up 
to  the  bed  of  a  gray  headed  man  murmuring  Gabriel  Gabriel  ” 

The  apostrophe  is  still,  perhaps,  as  Professor  Briggs  said  in 
1888,  “nearly  as  often  a  sign  of  the  plural  as  of  the  possess¬ 
ive  ” :  for  it  rarely  appears  in  the  possessive.  I  made  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  sixty-two  instances  (taken  from  forty  books)  of  such 
expressions  as  Portias  argument,  Shylocks  actions,  Rosamonds 
toxver,  Wildrakes  presence,  Godfreys  lovely  wife,  Irvings  time,  a 
womans  ghost,  their  sisters  peril,  the  squires  house,  the  shep- 
pards  life  (the  usual  spelling  of  “  shepherd  ”  is  shepard),  to  his 
hearts  sorrow,  in  which  no  apostrophe  appears ;  of  eight  in¬ 
stances  (from  seven  books)  of  a  plural  noun  with  an  apostro¬ 
phe — the  Lammeter  s  were  there,  her  wandering' s  after 
Gabriel,  one  of  the  deacon's  took  sick,  I  have  two  idea's  of  Shy- 
locks  treatment,  the  class  of  compositions  called  Masque's,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  conception  s  in  Longfellow's  work,  he  changes 
their  countenances  to  those  of  animals' ,  Lycidas  contains  some 
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beautiful  apostrophe' s  and  pen  pictures;  and  of  six  instances  of 
misplaced  apostrophe — one  of  Sila’s  best  friends,  Charle's 
cloths  (clothes),  sotne  Doctor  of  Law's  clothes,  thoughtless  of 
other's  feelings.  I  did  not  begin  this  record  till  I  had  reached 
the  conclusion  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers  of  these 
books,  an  apostrophe  was  of  no  importance. 

Vocabulary — The  quality  of  language  which  pervades  the 
mass  of  the  examination-books  is  commonplaceness.  In  all 
the  books,  excepting  the  picked  few  of  highest  order,  there  is 
scarcely  an  expression  which  is  vigorous  without  being  slang, 
or  fresh  without  being  ludicrous.  Much  of  the  writing  is 
characterized  by  what  I  have  termed  in  my  notes  “  a  mixture 
of  boy  and  book.”  By  this  I  mean  that  the  writers  do  not 
”  put  their  real  selves  behind  the  pen  and  keep  them  there  ” : 
they  make  sudden  attempts  to  be  Shakspere,  or  some  other 
writer,  and  as  suddenly  fall  back  into  their  own  personalities. 
The  resulting  combination  of  "bookish  and  boyish  expressions 
is  often  very  amusing.  The  following  answer  to  the  fourth 
question  in  the  second  part  of  the  examination-paper  is  a  case 
in  point :  the  first  sentence  represents  the  boy  ;  the  second, 
the  book : 

"  In  my  opinion  Shylock  is  shabbily  treated  all  through  tlie  play.  He  is 
spurned  and  spat '  upon,  his  daughter  is  enticed  from  him.  and  his  property 
is  taken  from  him.” 

The  following  extract  contains  more  of  the  book  than  of 
the  boy : 

“  Bassanio  is  a  poor  gentleman  of  Venice,  whose  faint  means  do  not  allow 
continuance  in  high  living.  His  youth  was  somewhat  too  prodigal.  Hav¬ 
ing  fallen  in  love  with  Portia,  a  lady  of  Belmont  and  lacking  proper  means 
to  hold  a  rival  place  among  the  many  suitors  who  flock  to  Belmont  as  to 
Colchis  strand  entreats  his  bosom  friend,  Antonio,  to  supply  his  ripe  wants. 
Antonio  nothing  loath,  unlocks  all  his  occasions  for  his  friend.” 

In  direct  contrast  with  these  bookish  phrases  are  illiterate 
expressions  like  the  following  : 

“  Dunstan  Cass  was  wanting  to  go  sotne  place.” 

”  He  knew  that  Godfrey  was  afraid,  that  he  would  tell  on  him.” 


Spat,  or  spet,  and  argosies  are  the  pet  words  in  these  books. 
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“  Their  mother  died  when  they  were  young ;  and  for  that  reason  they 
were  not  brought  up  \try  good." 

"  One  of  Sila’s  best  friends,  as  he  supposed,  stole  some  of  the  church 
money  and  blamed  the  theft  on  Silas." 

"  He  did  not  notice  that  a,  golden  haired,  little  child  crept  quietly  in  the 
house  and  laid  down  in  front  of  the  fire  place.” 

“  This  debt  Antonio  failed  to  do  and  was  casted  into  prison  by  Shylock." 

"  Then  she  reads  him  the  law,  the  law  by  which  he  seeked  to  distroy  and 
was  himself  distroyed." 

“  The  little  child,  seeing  the  light  from  Silas’s  window,  creeped  up  to  his 
door  and  entered.” 

Many  books  show  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to 
use  with  exactness  even  simple  words.  Prepositions  are  fre¬ 
quently  misused : 

"  Bassanio  is  lead  in  the  room  in  which  the  caskets  are.” 

"  Godfrey’s  love  of  a  pure  woman  disgusts  him  of  his  rather  fast  life.” 

“  Godfrey  was  heartily  sorry  of  his  marriage.” 

“  In  her  disappointment  of  not  finding  him,  she  is  induced  to  remain,  and 
spends  the  winter,  in  waiting  for  Gabriel.” 

“  Shylock  at  first  rails  on  Antonio.” 

“  Gabriel  although  on  the  point  of  death  recognized  her  and  died  in  her 
arms.” 

“  It  kept  them  in  trouble  which  at  last  resulted  to  the  death  of  Godfrey’s 
brother.” 

“  Lorenzo  a  friend  becomes  enamoured  to  the  daughter  of  the  Jew.” 

“  Quite  ”  suffers  as  much  as  usual  ;  most,  perhaps,  in  the 
following  sentence : 

“  When  Silas  came  to  Raveloe  he  was  quite  a  church  member." 

“  Like  ”  is  sometimes  used  for  “  as  ”  : 

"  When  his  money  was  stolen  he  acted  much  like  a  man  would  when  his 
dearest  friend  dies.” 

"  Shylock  was  a  jew  and  treated  like  the  jewes  were  treated  at  the  time.” 

Some  expressions  do  not  say  what  their  authors  wished 
them  to  say : 

“  Shylock  goes  off  cursing  and  talking  about  his  ‘  persecuted  race  ’  instead 
of  feeling  grateful  to  Antonio  for  escaping  with  his  neck." 

“  Then  the  Spirit  sings  a  song  and  Sabryna  comes  and  turns  the  sister 
out  of  stone."  ' 


'  This  example  is  from  a  September  book. 
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"  Tom  consoled  the  loss  of  his  plate  with  the  loss  of  his  wife."  ' 

"  The  two  stories  interwoven  are  the  pound  of  flesh  and  the  caskets."  * 

Many  words  are  put  to  strange  uses  ;  others  are  coined 
for  the  occasion.  These  have,  certainly,  the  charm  of 
freshness : 

“  Her  convictions  were  conhrmed  when  she  drew  nearer, — it  was 
Gabriel.” 

“  If  he  took  more  than  the  pound  or  a  drop  of  blood  he  would  be  com~ 
mitted  of  murder.” 

“  At  the  loss  of  his  daughter  and  money,  Shylock  bewailed  exceedingly.” 

“  Illusion  is  made  to  the  ring.” 

“  L’Allegro  is  easyer  to  understand  and  follow  because  there  are  not  so 
many  clasical  illusions  in  it  as  in  11  Penseroso.” 

■' .  .  .  attracted  by  the  light  which  pertruded  from  the  open  door  of  the 
house  she  toddled  into  the  kitchen,  and  laid  down  beside  the  hearth  of  the 
miser.  Here  was  the  retribution  of  Marner.” 

“  Silas  Marner  .  .  .  was  broken  down  and  disheartened  in  the  prime  of 
his  life  by  the  sad  occurrences  which  he  had  to  go  through.” 

“  And  then,  when  Jessica  runs  off  with  his  money  and  Jewels,  the  state 
offers  him  no  redemption." 

“  In  vain  were  remonstrances  of  the  duke  for  mercy.” 

“  In  the  hospital  on  Swett  Street  in  Philadelphia,  an  old  man  lay  dying  of 
the  infection." 

“  Pathetic  as  his  death  was,  and  sad  as  it  must  have  been  to  Evangeline, 
the  prospect  of  union  in  the  next  world,  seemed  so  near,  that  she  felt  but 
little  remorse." 

“  He  choses  the  leaden  casket  because  he  thinks  that  the  picture  of  the 
beautiful  Portia  can  only  be  contained  in  such  a  one,  as  there  is  such  a  great 
comparison." 

“  The  ‘  Music  of  the  Spheres,’  i.  e.  the  music  of  the  celestial  orbits,  the 
stars,  is  mentioned  by  Portia  in  conversing  with  Nerissa  on  their  return  from 
Venice  to  Belmont.” 

“  Nancy  and  Priscilla  Lammeter  were  two  sisters  who  had  no  personalities 
in  common.” 

"  Antonio  owned  numerous  ships  and  other  enterprises." 

“  The  squire  demanded  Silas  to  tell  what  was  his  business.” 

“  Bassanio  wins  Portia’s  heart  but  finds  that  she  has  been  curbed  from 
the  right  of  choosing  a  husband.” 

"  But  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  it  [the  gold]  was  robbed  one  day.” 

••  To  all  this  Portia  accents  his  right.” 

“  In  place  of  interest  the  Jew  exhorts  a  bond.” 

"  Godfrey  had  contracted  an  unfortunate  secret  marriage,  and  as  Dunstan 
found  this  out  he  blackmailed  his  brother  by  exhorting  all  the  money  he 
could  from  him.” 


From  a  September  book. 


*  This  occurs  in  several  books. 
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"  She  then  tried  his  nature  by  the  proposing  of  the  payment  3  fold  and  3 
times  3  fold  but  so  deep  was  the  revenge  that  money  would  not  effect  him.” 

“  He  was  a  mery  looking  man  and  much  indicted  to  gentlemaly  sports.” 

“  It  cannot  be  heard  by  mortals  but  is  auditable  to  celestial  beings.” 

"Godfrey  had  married  a  disrespectful  woman.” 

“  At  last  the  confession  was  made,  and  Godfrey  was  surprised  at  its  favor¬ 
able  receival.  ” 

"  Antonio’s  money  is  at  sea  in  caravels." 

“  Comus,  the  impersonification  of  vice.”  ' 

“  A  distardly  sight  met  Godfrey’s  eyes,  as  he  looked  into  the  pits  ” 

“  Silas  Marner,  the  hermetical  miser.” 

“  Portia,  Bassanio  fianceed  wife.” 

“  He  was  treated  as  if  he  had  no  soul,  as  if  he  were  a  descreation  to  the 
earth.” 

Incongruous  terms  are  often  put  together: 

"  His  thoughts  then  wander  to  the  city  and  he  sees  the  joyous  hum  of 
society.” ' 

“  Evangeline  tired  from  her  wanderings  and  having  given  up  all  hope  of 
ever  finding  Gabriel  she  settled  in  a  city  which  was  overrun  with  people 
dying  from  fever.” 

"  Meanwhile  Silas  was  leaning  against  the  door  wrapped  in  the  clutch  of 
his  disease.” 

Since  experienced  writers  occasionally  use  mixed  meta¬ 
phors,  a  boy  who  commits  this  fault  in  the  haste  of  an  exam¬ 
ination  is  readily  forgiven  unless  the  parts  of  his  figure  are 
glaringly  incongruous ;  one  who  uses  a  mixed  metaphor,  how¬ 
ever  bad,  and  has  the  intelligence  to  perceive  and  comment 
on  the  blunder,  may  be  sure  that  he  receives  as  much  credit 
from  the  examiner  as  if  his  metaphor  had  been  without  blem¬ 
ish.  An  unusual  instance  of  such  intelligence  is  the  following : 

"  As  time  wears  on,  we  note  the  budding  maturity  and  nobility  of  Evan¬ 
geline’s  character  in  the  crucible  of  affiction  through  which  she  is  made  to 
pass. 

“  I  am  aware  that  articles  do  not  generally  ‘  bud  ’  in  a  crucible,  but  surely 
an  occasional  mixed  metaphor  is  allowable  in  the  hurry  and  worry  of  a  col¬ 
lege  examination.” 

That  no  unnecessary  words  should  appear  in  examination 
books  is  too  much  to  expect ;  but  such  crude  forms  of 
redundancy  as  the  following  might  be  avoided  : 


’  From  a  September  book. 
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"  In  a  short  time  all gosip  sloped  entirely." 

"  This  gold  which  he  received  for  his  work  he  did  not  spend  save  for 
those  necessities  which  he  could  not  possibly  get  along  without." 

"  Although  she  had  grown  gray  and  her  hair  had  faded,  yet  he  remem¬ 
bered  her  enough  to  speak  to  her  before  he  died." 

“THE  CHARACTER  OF  SILAS  MARNER.” 

“  Silas  Marner  was  a  peculiar  sort  of  a  man  always  wanting  to  be  by  him¬ 
self,  and  never  caring  anything  whatever  in  the  least  to  bother  with  any¬ 
thing  not  concerning  himself."* 

The  most  noticeable  form  of  redundancy  is  that  which  I 
have  called  in  my  notes  “  a  useless  pairing  of  words.”  A  boy 
chooses  a  word — either  noun,  adjective,  or  verb — which  in 
itself  says  all  that  he  means  it  to  say  ;  but,  apparently  with 
the  idea  that  a  pair  is  always  more  elegant  than  one  alone,  he 
joins  to  this  noun,  adjective,  or  verb,  another  word  of  the 
same  part  of  speech  and  of  the  same  or  of  similar  meaning. 
Out  of  twenty-five  examples  at  hand,  I  give  three  which  are 
representative  : 

“  Evangeline  nursed  him  faithfully  but  he  soon  died,  leaving  her  grief 
stricken  and  heart-broken." 

“  Evangeline  had  hunted  and  searched  lor  Gabriel,  until  she  was  about  to 
give  up  in  despair." 

“  Eppie  was  married  in  a  very  simple  manner  since  she  had  no  desire  for 
show  or  ostentation." 

With  regard  to  this  tendency  to  pair  words,  the  following 
bit  of  evidence  seems  to  me  delightful.  The  author  of  one  of 
the  foregoing  sentences  wrote  of  Silas  Marner:  “His  dispo¬ 
sition  was  lonely  and  by  nature.”  Unable  to 

think  of  a  second  term  for  his  pair,  he  left  a  blank,  probably 
with  the  intention  of  filling  it  later. 

Sometimes  a  boy  uses  three  words  to  do  the  work  of  one  : 

"  This  so  affected  his  retiring  nature  that  it  produced  a  startling  change 
in  his  character  hitherto  so  open  frank  and  honest." 

“  To  this  money  he  gave  all  his  thought,  care,  and  attention!’ 

"  Again  he  came  forth  and  went  to  church  mingling  with  the  towns¬ 
people,  and  his  melancholy,  sorrow,  and  grief  were  overshadowed  by  the 
sunshine  and  joy  of  his  after  life." 


'  An  entire  theme. 
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Grammar — A  few  errors  in  grammar  are  common  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  books ;  more  are  common  to  the  illit¬ 
erate  books  alone,  or  are  the  occasional  blunders  of  the 
mediocre  writers. 

Now  and  then  the  wrong  form  of  the  indefinite  article 
appears.  Of  the  following  examples  the  first  four  are,  I  think, 
marks  of  illiteracy  ;  the  last  two,  of  affectation  : 

"  There  was  a  eager  council  as  to  what  Charles  should  do.” 

“  Godfrey  Cass  was  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  which  was  a  an¬ 
cient  stone-pit.” 

"  This  woman  had  just  thrown  away  a  empty  bottle.” 

“  One  day  he  went  out  in  the  woods  and  while  reposing  on  a  stump  saw 
a  man  with  a  axe  on  his  back.”' 

"  It  would  establish  an  example  which  would  be  an  hindrance  to  Venice 
in  its  commercial  intercourse  with  foreigners.” 

“  If  he  sheds  one  drop  of  Christian  blood  or  the  balances  differ  by  the 
weight  of  an  hair,  his  goods  are  confiscate  and  his  life  in  the  hands  of  the 
duke.” 

Sometimes  an  adjective  is  used  for  an  adverb  : 

“  Therefore  when  the  people  saw  how  kind  he  treated  his  child  they  did 
everything  possible  for  him.” 

“  He  attended  church  regular." 

Not  infrequently  a  singular  verb  is  coupled  with  a  plural 
subject,  or  a  plural  verb  with  a  singular  subject : 

"  He  dies  and  all  his  goods  is  confiscate.” 

“  There  is  here  some  interesting  entanglements  about  the  rings  which 
Portia  and  her  maid  had  given  their  lovers.” 

“  In  its  [the  skeleton’s]  each  hand  was  the  money  bags  of  Silas  Marner.” 

"  As  he  comes  to  the  kitchen  he  notices  by  chance  that  one  of  the  bricks 
were  loose.” 

“  Neither  thief  nor  gold  were  found  until  many  years  after,  when  the 
stonepits  were  drained.” 

Frequently  a  plural  pronoun  refers  to  a  singular  substantive  : 

"  ’Yhe.gold  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  him,  so  that  in  order  to  obtain  them. 
he  would  work  far  into  the  night.” 

“  Young  Albert  Lee  went  to  the  door  and  demanded  who  it  was,  some¬ 
body  answered  that  they  were  the  squire  of  Wildrake.” 

“  Neither  of  the  two  had  the  least  deceit  in  their  characters." 
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“  Thus  ends  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  each  one  in  it  receives  their 
rewards  or  punishments  according  to  their  dues.” 

Such  a  mixture  of  singular  and  plural  as  the  following  is 
not  unique  : 

“  This  cup  causes  the  heads  of  strange  beasts,  as  a  hog's  or  an  ass's  to 
grow  upon  the  unwary  person.  And  forever  after  they  become  followers 
i«f  Comus  and  beguile  their  time  in  revels.”  ' 

Occasionally  the  nominative  case  is  put  for  the  objective ; 
more  often  the  objective  is  put  for  the  nominative  : 

Out  of  curiosity  he  asked  his  post  boy  who  it  belonged  to.”  ' 

“  Neither  Antonio  or  Bassanio  knew  it  was  her  at  the  time.” 

“  Bassanio  did  not  know  whom  the  lawyer  was  until  he  returned  to 
Belmont.” 

"  He  has  a  young  companion  whom  he  believes  is  his  friend." 

In  a  long  sentence  a  subject  nominative  is  sometimes  left 
without  a  predicate  verb  : 

“  On  this  particular  New  Year’s  Eve  Silas  Marner  who  had  been  out 
star  gazing  or  rather  looking  around  waiting  for  his  gold  to  come  back 
a  little  girl,  who  was  the  legal  child  of  Godfrey's,  came  into  his  house  and 
was  lying  on  the  hearth  crying  piteously  for  its  mother,” 

“  Here  he  wanted  her  to  drink  a  certain  liquor,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was 
tasted,  the  taster  lost  his  upright  shape  and  became  a  grovelling  swine.  As 
she  was  a  temperate  woman,  she  would  not  touch  it.”  ' 

“  Shall  ”  and  “  will,”  ”  should  ”  and  “  would  ”  are  con¬ 
founded  as  often  as  they  usually  are  in  the  writing  of 
schoolboys: 

“  I  know  I  never  will  forget  the  following  lines  of  Milton.” 

**  There,  there  is  the  man  I  slew  ;  am  I  an  angel  or  am  I  a  devil  ?  will  I 
dwell  in  bliss  seraphic  or  writhe  in  hell  eternal  ?  ” 

"  There  is,  no  doubt,  good  reasons  for  his  acting  thus,  but  nevertheless 
one  should  think  that,  by  all  the  persuasion,  which  was  utilized  to  its  full 
oxtent,  would  have  some  effect  on  him.” 

"In  our  times  we  would  think  that  Shylock  was  treated  rather  two 
harshly.” 

In  the  haste  of  an  examination  a  writer  may  without 
censure  occasionally  forget  what  tense  he  is  writing  in  and 
change  to  another.  In  these  examination-books  a  fault  of 
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this  kind — especially  the  change  from  the  imperfect  tense  to 
the  historical  present  and  back  again — occurs  so  frequently 
that  in  very  many  cases  I  have  passed  it  by  without  note  or 
comment.  Even  in  an  examination,  however,  one  who  keeps 
his  head  ought  to  be  able  to  avoid  combinations  like  the 
following : 

“  While  the  dance  was  at  its  height  Silas  Marner  appears  in  the 
doorway.” 

“  One  evening  in  winter  Silas  was  sitting  near  his  fire,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  he  glances  up  and  sees  something  which  seemed  to  him  like  some 
Gold  on  his  hearth." 

“She  givfs  such  a  piercing  shriek  that  the  dead  and  the  dying  around 
her  heard  it.” 

“  The  jew  demanded  either  the  money  or  a  pound  of  flesh.  At  last  they 
let  the  court  decide  it,  and  by  the  interference  of  a  woman,  Portia,  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  life  is  saved.  The  jew  was  allowed  to  take  the  pound  of  flesh,  but 
if  he  should  spill  one  drop  of  blood  he  should  be  hunged." 

"  He  sajfs  that  the  time  had  come  when  his  money  was  to  be  paid  back 
and  that  now  he  demanded  his  bond,  namely  that  he  should  have  a  pound 
of  Antonio’s  flesh.  The  judge  says  that  Shylock  is  right  and  accordingly 
that  Antonio  must  be  prepared  to  let  the  Jew  cut  a  pound  of  flesh,  but,  if 
in  the  cutting,  one  drop  of  human  blood  should  be  spilt,  the  Jew’s  goods 
and  lands  were  confiscated,  for  so  read  the  bond.  ” 

Sentence-Structure — Long,  loose  sentences  with  neither  pith 
nor  point  are  far  more  common  than  they  ought  to  be ;  but 
of  these  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  will  be  given  under 
other  heads.  Short,  crude  sentences,  such  as  mark  the  work 
of  beginners  in  composition,  prevail  in  a  few  of  the  books 
that  are  characterized  by  immaturity  of  thought  as  well  as  of 
expression.  Affectedly  short  sentences  fill  one  book,  which 
made  me  feel  on  closing  it  that  I  had  been  jolted  over  mental 
cobble-stones.  From  this  book  I  give  a  specimen  theme,  not 
the  worst : 


"THE  CHARACTER  OF  SILAS  MARNER.” 

“  At  one  time  Silas  Marner  was  a  thriving,  young  man  in  a  little  village. 
He  is  in  love.  He  has  a  young  companion  whom  he  believes  is  his  friend. 
A  theft  occurs.  Silas’  friend  accuses  Silas  of  the  theft.  Silas  must  leave. 

“  He  who  had  been  the  good  church  member,  the  most  religious  of  men 
leaves,  never  to  enter  a  church  again. 

“  In  his  new  home  he  weaves.  He  gains  money.  He  must  have  some- 
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thing  to  beguile  him.  His  money  affects  him.  He  becomes  miserly. 
Everybody,  he  thinks  wants  his  money.  He  associates  with  no  one. 

"  See  how  Eppie  changes  him.  At  last  he  is  a  good  old  man.” 

The  most  frequent  faults  in  sentence-structure  may,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  be  classed  under  three  heads :  awkward 
constructions,  faults  of  order,  and  violations  of  unity. 

Awkward  constructions  are  both  numerous  and  varied. 
There  are  many  instances  of  the  use  of  the  objectionable 
“  how.”  In  this  matter  the  following  passage  from  a  Septem¬ 
ber  book  is  easily  first : 

“  The  spirit  told  how  Comus  was  the  son  of  Circes.  Hanv  his  mother 
loved  to  keep  a  large  herd  of  swiTtf  about  her,  and  how  Comus  tried  to  rival 
her  in  this  respect.  He  told  how,  when  Comus  met  a  belated  traveller  in 
the  forest  he  would  give  him  some  of  this  wine  to  drink  and  thus  turn  him 
into  a  swine. 

“  He  told  how  Comus  and  his  crew  would  stay  up  almost  all  night  and 
revel,  filling  the  air  with  their  loucf  noises  and  horrid  music." 

Other  forms  of  awkwardness  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
passages : 

"  Godfrey  Casses  confession  to  his  wife  of  being  Eppie' s  father  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  parts  of  Silas  Marner.” 

"  Antonio  .  .  .  tells  Bassanio  to  go  to  Shylock,  a  money  lender  and  ask 
him  will  he  lend  the  money  if  Antonio  gives  his  bond.” 

“  But  those  whom  he  left  behind  him  fared  not  so  well  and  were  keept  for 
some  hours  in  the  state  of  suspense  whether  they  were  to  be  executed 
or  not.” 

“  When  Shylock  afraid  to  to  cut  the  flesh  lest  he  incur  the  penalty,  offers 
to  give  up  his  claim,  he  is  confronted  that  he  then  admits,  he  has  plotted 
against  the  life  of  a  citizen.” 

“  One  morning  she  came  into  one  of  the  hospitables,  as  was  her  daily  cus¬ 
tom  and  as  she  went  round  from  bed  to  bed,  in  one  of  them  of  the  many 
dying  men  she  thought  she  saw  something  familiar  about  this  one." 

Awkwardness  is  frequently  combined  with  obscurity : 

“  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  the  story  of  how  Antonio  was  in  love  with  a 
rich  young  lady  and  was  awaiting  for  his  ships  to  arrive  from  a  distant 
place  to  marry  her." 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Raveloe  were  greeted  one  morning  with  the  rumor 
of  theft  of  Silas  Marner." 

“  In  Eliot’s  writing,  Silas  Marner,  we  have  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
representing  the  natural  character  of  any  person  of  all  the  composer’s 
work. " 
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"  Her  father  in  his  will  imposes  this  requirement  upon  whom  shall  marry 
her ;  whosoever  will  open  the  one  of  three  chests  the  chest  containing  her 
picture." 

"  There,  where  Gabriel,  unable  to  stay  at  home  with  his  father,  because 
of  his  desire  to  see  Evangeline,  also  sets  out,  to  find  his  wife,  and  having 
moored  his  boat  for  the  night,  the  boat  of  Evangeline  glides  by  unseen  by 
him,  our  sympathy  cannot  help  being  moved.” 

The  construction  “  which  makes  very  good  Latin  ”  but 
“  very  bad  English  ”  still  appears  : 

“  No  one  being  in,  and,  he  suspecting  Silas  to  have  money  hidden,  he 
began  to  look  for  it  and  finally  found  it  and  started  out  in  the  darkness." 

"  He  thought  at  first  that  it  was  his  gold  come  back  to  him,  he  seeing 
only  her  hair,  which  was  a  bright  golden.” 

Sometimes  the  ablative-absolute  construction  is  made  doubly 
awkward  by  being  coupled  with  another  construction  : 

“  While  Bassanio  was  successful  in  winning  the  right  casket  of  the  three 
(gold,  silver,  and  lead),  Antonio  was  served  with  a  writ,  the  bond  having 
fell  due  and  he  was  unable  to  pay  it." 

Sometimes  a  sentence  is  weighted  with  a  heavy  parenthetic 
clause  which  contains  an  important  part  of  the  story : 

"  Three  love  stories  run  through  the  play,  that  of  Bassanio  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Portia,  whom  Bassanio  wins  by  his  happy  selection  of  the  right  casket 
from  one  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  and  one  of  lead,  of  which  Bassanio  chooses 
the  lead ;  that  of  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  Shylock  who  elopes  with  a  goodly 
sum  of  Shylock’s  ducats,  and  that  of  the  attendants  of  Portia  and  Bassanio." 

Of  faults  of  order  the  simplest  is  the  very  common  fault  of 
putting  an  adverb  between  “  to  ”  and  the  infinitive.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  instance  of  this  fault  is  a  particularly  bad  one  for  the 
reason  that  the  adverb  does  not  modify  “  mourn  ” : 

"  He  seems  to  equally  mourn  for  his  ducats  and  his  daughter.” 

Other  faults  of  order  are  such  as  a  boy  naturally  commits 
when  writing  hastily,  but  such  as  he  ought,  in  many  instances 
at  least,  to  be  able  to  correct  if  he  looks  over  what  he  has 
written.  Two  candidates  have  done  this  : 

2 

"  Soon  through  the  driving  rain  he  made  out  (a  moving  object)  (among 
1 

some  bushes)  which  on  nearer  investigation  proved  to  be  a  little  child.” 

(  )2 

“  Who  could  look  A  at  the  picture  of  a  man  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
killed  (without  a  shudder.)’ 
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Many  have  committed  this  fault  who  have  not  corrected  it. 
I  give  a  few  examples  : 

“  Bassanio  reaches  Belmont,  the  place  where  Portia  lives  with  this 
money." 

“The  treatment  throughout  of  Shy  lock  is  as  good  as  any  man 

with  such  a  character  as  his  deserves.” 

“  He  took  her  aside  and  unfolded  to  her  the  folly  of  his  youth  with  a  beat¬ 
ing  heart.  ” 

“  He  offers  them  to  drink  a  ‘  luscious  liquor  ’ — a  poisonous  drug  which  he 
had  learned  to  concoct  from  his  mother."  ' 

“  Meanwhile  Portia  has  started  out  with  Nerissa  having  obtained  men's 
clothes  for  Venice  leaving  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  in  charge  of  the  house.” 

Other  faults  of  order  have  nothing  natural  in  them — they 
are  wholly  un-English : 

“  In  vain  had  Evangeline  wandered  in  patience  and  sorrow  after  her  be¬ 
loved  Gabriel  and  now  had  she  come  to  Philadelphia,  heartbroken  but  not 
without  courage.  Here  did  she  labor  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy  tending  the  sick. 
Late  at  night  would  she  sit  by  the  bed,  bathing  the  feverish  head  and  sooth¬ 
ing  the  patient  with  words  of  good  cheer  and  encouragement.” 

A  lack  of  unity  mars  very  many  sentences.  Sometimes  this 
fault  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  : 

“  She  was  a  very  little  child,  but  the  essence  of  all  that  is  good,  and  true, 
and  l>eautiful,  had  come  into  the  life  of  this  lonely  man.” 

Sometimes  lack  of  unity  is  due  to  a  grammatical  connection 
which  does  not  correspond  to  a  connection  of  thought : 

"  After  walking  some  distance  the  light  led  her  to  Silas  Marner’s  open 
door.” 

“  They  went  on  and  on,  untill  at  last  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
Gabriel  passed  them  unknown  and  unnoticed  while  Evangeline  slept.” 

Sometimes  a  part  of  a  sentence  is  cut  off  and  written  as  if  it 
were  a  whole  sentence  : 

“  The  effect  of  the  picture  of  Charles  upon  Cromwell  is  the  lifting  of  the 
veil  from  human  nature.  The  one  weak  spot — the  human — the  pitiful— 
the  heel  of  Achilles." 

“Evangeline  sat  beside  his  couch  and  ministered  to  his  wants.  Gazing 
calmly  and  contentedly  at  his  hoary  locks  and  peaceful  eyes." 

Sometimes  a  sentence  tacks  to  itself  by  means  of  conjunc¬ 
tions  clauses  which  should  form  separate  sentences : 
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“  Other  suitors  choose  wrongly  but  Bassanio  is  fortunate  he  wins  a  wife 
and  considerable  property  but  meanwhile  the  Merchant’s  ships  have  mis¬ 
carried  and  the  bond  is  overdue.” 

“  Bassanio  says,  that  the  only  hope  left  for  him  is  to  marry  Portia,  for  he 
has  borrowed  money  to  get  here,  and  that  he  must  not  look  to  high  and  ex¬ 
pect  too  much,  therefore  he  takes  the  Leaden  casket,  with  the  inscription 
‘  Who  chousest  me  must  risk  and  hassard  all  he  hath,’  amid  the  playing  of 
music,  which  Portia  ordered  to  play,  while  he  chose.” 

A  sentence  of  this  type  occasionally  constitutes  an  entire 
theme : 

‘‘THE  CHARACTER  OF  SILAS  MARNER.” 

"  He  was  a  quaint  old  man,  with  but  few  friends,  for  he  held  himself  aloof 
from  genial  company,  for  the  most  part ;  and  he  kept  house  in  his  own  way, 
not  caring  for  advice  in  that  line  ;  but  he  was  as  kind-hearted  as  any  one  ; 
and  was  like  a  father  to  Eppie  and  he  cared  for  her  as  fondly  as  any 
mother.” 

Often  one  sentence  runs  into  another  with  only  a  comma,  or 
with  no  point  at  all,  between  : 

“  Not  to  take  it  meant  to  suffer,  to  take  it  meant  a  dreamy  forgetfulness, 
finally  she  gave  in  and  taking  the  contence  at  one  swallow  she  lay  down  in 
the  mud  and  with  the  child  on  her  arm  went  to  her  last  sleep,  as  the  warmth 
left  the  mother  the  child  slide  from  her  and  awoke.” 

"  Portia  tryes  to  show  Shylock  that  he  ought  to  show  mercy  and  take  his 
money  instead  by  trying  to  touch  his  feelings  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  so  she  then  tryes  to  find  something  in  the  bond  that  she  make  a  case  on, 
she  finds  that  there  is  nothing  stated  about  the  blood,  so  she  works  on  that 
which  really  according  to  law  does  not  have  to  be  stated,  for  if  two  men 
agree  to  do  a  thing  as  they  did  it  is  understood  that  which  goes  with  the 
thing  to  make  it  possible  is  understood.” 

Paragraphs — Of  the  books  written  in  Cambridge  in  June, 
1896,  not  one  was  composed  wholly  of  single-sentence  para¬ 
graphs.  This  shows  an  advance  on  the  work  of  candidates 
in  previous  years.  It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  require  a 
young  man  entering  college  to  know  nothing  more  about 
paragraphs  than  that  they  are  not  the  same  thing  as  sen¬ 
tences.  Had  the  examiners  demanded  as  much  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  as  they  had  a  reasonable  right  to  demand,  more  than  one 
candidate  who  was  allowed  to  “  pass  ”  in  English  would  have 
been  conditioned. 

Though  the  book  composed  of  single-sentence  paragraphs 
may  have  disappeared,  the  theme  so  composed  has  not. 
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“  THE  DEATH  OF  GABRIEL.” 


”  Evangeline  found  Gabriel  in  a  poor  house  in  Philadelphia. 

”  She  discovered  him  at  once  from  the  others,  although  he  had  been 
changed  by  the  fever. 

“  He  was  about  gone,  but  she  held  his  head  on  her  bossom  until  he  died 
and  then  said,  ‘  I  thank  God  for  his  mercy  ’  ” 


In  very  many  books  the  division  into  paragraphs  is 
wholly  unintelligent.  Often  matter  which  should  be  in  one 
paragraph  is  divided  into  two  or  three.  Of  these  dismembered 
paragraphs  I  give  two  which  I  have  selected  not  because  they 
are  the  best  for  the  purpose,  but  because  they  are  the  shortest 
at  hand : 


“  There  had  been  three  divisions  in  Silas  Marner’s  life.  The  first  had 
been  his  overwhelming  belief  in  his  religion  during  his  stay  at  Lantern  Yard> 

“  The  second  his  passion  for  Gold,  the  third  his  fatherly  love  for  little 
Eppie.” 

“  Before  this  happened  however,  I  want  to  speak  of  the  reason  Bassanio, 
had  for  borrowing  money. 

“  Bassanio  was  a  poor  man  as  far  as  money  matters  went.  He  had  social 
position,  and  that  was  all. 

”  There  was  a  very  wealthy  girl  who  was  to  marry  any  man,  who  should 
guess  in  which  one  of  three  caskets,  the  picture  of  the  girl  was  in. 

“  Bassanio  wished  to  try  his  luck,  and  so  having  received  the  money,  he 
set  out,  and  after  choosing,  the  right  casket  he  married  Portia,  which  was 
the  girls  name.” 


In  many  books,  matter  which  should  be  divided  into  two  or 
three  paragraphs  is  put  into  one ;  but  these  distended  paragraphs 
require  more  space  than  can  be  given  to  them  in  this  paper. 
In  at  least  a  half  dozen  books  there  is  no  attempt  at  para¬ 
graphing.  One  book — a  book,  I  think,  of  much  merit — has 
no  paragraphing  except  in  a  single  instance :  the  answer  to 
the  second  question  in  the  second  part  of  the  examination 
paper  is  divided  into  two  paragraphs,  one  of  which  gives  the 
argument  of  Shylock,  the  other  the  argument  of  Portia.  In 
many  books  the  division  into  paragraphs  is  purely  mechanical, 
as  must  be  the  case  in  compositions  devoid  of  coherence  ;  for, 
in  compositions  in  which  one  sentence  follows  another  without 
vital  connection,  a  paragraph  may  begin  almost  anywhere. 
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In  such  compositions  a  paragraph  does  begin  almost  any¬ 
where  ;  and  it  stops  almost  anywhere. 

Whole  Compositions — Part  II  of  the  admission  examination, 
the  requirement  says,  “  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  literary 
form,  and  logical  structure.”  Those  who  have  studied  intelli¬ 
gently  the  structure  of  the  work  of  the  best  writers  ought 
to  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  thus  acquired  to  work 
of  their  own.  Of  knowledge  of  logical  structure,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  candidates  betray  no  sign.  They  show  no 
ability  to  look  at  a  story  as  a  whole  and  pick  out  the  things 
that  tell ;  they  show  no  ability  to  write  a  story  which  shall  be 
a  whole  in  itself  and  in  its  structural  parts.  Composition  there 
is  not :  material  is  put  together  in  helter-skelter  fashion.  A 
violation  of  unity  is,  then,  the  cardinal  sin — the  sin  which 
corrupts  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  whole  compositions.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  sin  against  which  instructors  in  English,  I  am 
told,  wage  war  throughout  the  Freshman  year. 

The  lack  of  unity  in  a  theme  is  sometimes  due  to  the  writer’s 
slowness  in  getting  at  his  subject.  The  following  theme 
really  begins  with  the  second  paragraph,  the  introductory 
paragraph  being  wholly  unnecessary  : 

“SILAS  MARNER’S  gold. 

“  The  thing  which  caused  Silas  Marner  to  come  into  closer  contact  with 
the  village  characters  was  the  stealing  of  the  gold  from  him  by  ‘  Dunsey  ’ 
Cass.  As  the  stealing  of  the  gold  brings  about  such  an  important  result, 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  story  of  Marner’s  gold. 

“  When  Silas  came  to  Raveloe  after  he  was  condemned  of  committing 
theft  at  Lantern  Yard,  he  settled  down  to  a  solitary  life.  His  only  occupa¬ 
tion  was  weaving,  and  so  he  commenced  work  at  that.  Gradually  he  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  more  and  more  money,  obtained  from  selling  the  articles 
which  he  wove.  As  the  money  increased  his  desire  to  have  more  of  the 
bright  pieces  increased.  Indeed  he  slowly  became  a  miser.  He  hoarded 
his  money  away  and  used  to  take  it  out  from  its  hiding  place  at  night  and 
'  bathe  ’  his  hands  in  the  glittering  gold  and  silver." 

In  some  themes  lack  of  unity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
writer,  when  once  at  his  subject,  does  not  discriminate  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  to  the  point.  In  a  short  theme  such 
details  as  the  following  are  out  of  place : 

"  He  went  up  the  stone  steps,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  waited  for  Silas 
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to  open  it.  Nobody  came  to  the  door.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  latch  and 
the  door  opened  slowly,  he  entered  the  room  but  could  see  no  one.  He 
called  Silas  but  he  did  not  appear.  Suddenly  it  entered  his  mind  that  Silas 
had  perhaps  gone  out.” 

There  are  three  paragraphs  in  this  style  which  give  an 
account  of  the  stealing  of  Silas  Marner’s  gold.  The  avowed 
subject  of  the  theme,  “  The  Draining  of  the  Stone-Pits,”  is 
reached  in  the  last  sentence.  I  give  the  last  paragraph : 

"  After  this  event  had  happened,  the  robbery  was  reported  and  Godfrey’s 
brother  disappeared.  It  happened  that  one  year,  long  after  this,  the  pit 
just  in  front  of  this  old  house,  was  drained  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  was 
found  the  money  which  belonged  to  Silas  and  the  bones  of  some  human  be¬ 
ing,  which  was  none  other  than  Godfrey’s  brother.” 

In  some  themes  the  writer  scarcely  grazes  his  subject.  If 
such  a  theme  bears  no  title,  the  reader  often  finds  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  subject  the  writer  has  chosen.  The  following 
theme  is  probably  on  “  The  Draining  of  the  Stone-Pits.”  It 
has  not  very  much  to  do  with  that  subject,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  on  any  other  in  the  list : 

"  The  old  man  had  disappeared.  No  trace  of  him  was  found.  From 
appearances  he  had  been  foully  dealt  with.  The  burden  of  guilt  weighed 
heavily  upon  one  soul.  At  length  it  was  decided  that  the  stone-pits  should 
be  drained.” 

This  is  the  entire  theme. 

Of  the  four  other  short  themes  in  the  book  from  which  this 
is  taken,  two  have  something  to  say  about  Silas  Marner,  two 
something  about  Gabriel  and  Evangeline.  Each  of  these  pairs 
of  themes  I  was  obliged  to  read  a  second  time,  with  the  two 
possible  subjects  vividly  in  mind,  before  I  was  able  to  guess  at 
the  subject  of  each. 

The  writer  of  the  following  theme  has  put  a  figure  4  at  the 
beginning  to  show  that  the  subject  is  the  fourth  on  the 
examination-paper.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  title  fits 
his  theme  more  closely  than  would  that  given  by  the  examiners. 

"4.  GODFREY  CASS  AND  ETC.” 

••  There  is  a  kind  of  mystery  about  the  former  life  of  Godfrey  into  which 
we  never  get  a  very  clear  insight. 
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"  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  three  important  male  personages  in 
the  story ;  Godfrey,  Dunstan,  and  Silas  are  much  inferior  to  the  three  chief 
females ;  Eppie,  Mrs.  Winthrop  and  Nancy.  I  suppose  this  is  due  to  the 
partiality  of  the  author  toward  her  own  sex.’’ 

In  the  following  theme  the  writer  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  his  subject : 

"CROMWELL  BEFORE  THE  PICTURE  OF  CHARLES  I.” 

“  Cromwell  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  boldest  soldiers  England  ever 
had.  He  raised  an  army  which  practically  ruled  over  all  England,  taking 
Charles  off  the  throne  and  beheading  him. 

"  He  held  this  place  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  England  until  his  death, 
when  his  weak  son  tried  to  take  his  place  but  was  kept  back  and  the  heirs 
to  the  throne  regained  their  former  stronghold.” 


Very  many  themes  are  lacking  in  coherence.  The  long 
themes  (not  given  here  because  of  their  length)  are  often  con¬ 
spicuous  for  this  fault.  The  short  themes  are,  however,  by 
no  means  free  from  it : 

i 


“  CHARACTER  OF  SILAS  MARNER.” 


"  On  reading  the  story  of  Silas  Marner,  we  take  a  favorable  idear  of  his 
character.  The  disloyalty  of  his  only  friend  caused  him  to  hate  mankind 
for  many  years.  He  was  jealous  and  superstitious  however  in  some  degree, 
but  his  love  for  little  Eppie,  makes  our  hearts  warm  tword  him.” 


Very  few  themes  have  an  effective  ending.  Most  do  not 
come  to  an  end  :  they  simply  stop.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
following : 

“  NEW  year’s  EVE  AT  THE  RED  HOUSE.” 

“  On  such  occasions  as  New  Year’s  Eve  the  Red  House  was  full  of 
visitors.  Many  of  them  came  from  the  neighboring  villages,  and  had  to 
ride  through  the  snow  and  mud  to  the  Red  House.  Amongst  these  was 
Nancy  Lammeter  who  rode  behind  her  father  with  her  ball  dress  carefully 
packed  in  a  band  box.  When  she  arrived  Godfrey  was  at  the  door  to  meet 
her.  She  wished  that  he  would  not  be  so  attentive  when  he  could  never 
expect  her  to  marry  him  after  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  going  of  late. 
He  helped  her  to  the  ground,  and  she  went  upstairs  to  dress.” 

As  regards  matters  of  execution,  these  examination-books 
are  weakest  in  punctuation  and  in  unity  of  paragraphs  and 
whole  compositions. 

In  punctuation  the  fault  is,  in  the  main,  not  that  the  boys 
do  not  punctuate,  but  that  they  do  not  punctuate  intelligently. 
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The  great  majority  of  them  evidently  do  not  know  that 
punctuation  is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  guide  to  the 
writer’s  thought. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  violation  of  unity  because  that  is,  as 
I  have  said,  the  cardinal  sin.  It  is  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  books  marked  “  C  ” ;  it  is  glaringly  apparent  in  books  with 
a  mark  below  “  C.”  Pupils  who  have  completed,  or  who  are 
within  a  year  of  completing,  the  course  of  instruction  offered 
by  secondary  schools  have,  it  would  seem,  no  appreciation  of 
the  principle  that  “  any  body  of  written  English,  of  whatever 
length,”  should  be  “  an  organic  unit.”  ‘ 

Elizabeth  Aborn  Withey 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  January  issue.  The  concluding  part  will  sum¬ 
marize  the  evidence  furnished  by  these  same  books  as  to  the  boys’ 
literary  knowledge  and  appreciation  and  their  ability  to  write  and  to 
think.”— Editor.] 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  p.  95,  §  8. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

At  its  last  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1897  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  provided  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  into  a  School  of 
Education,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  afford  opportunities 
for  practical  and  helpful  guidance  to  students  desiring  to 
become  college  instructors,  or  to  prepare  themselves  for 
positions  in  elementary  and  high  schools  as  teachers,  princi¬ 
pals,  or  superintendents;  and  also  to  those  who  might  wish  to 
pursue  special  studies  in  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching 
with  a  view  to  taking  places  in  the  normal  schools.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  the  adequate  and  thorough  treatment 
not  only  of  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  features 
of  education,  but  also  of  the  practical  and  concrete  phases. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Stearns,  who  for  many  years  has  held  the  profes¬ 
sorship  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  in  the  University,  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  School.  The  courses  offered  by  the 
faculty  number  in  all  thirty-six;  and  in  addition  to  these  a 
number  of  courses  treating  of  the  methods  of  teaching  differ¬ 
ent  branches  in  the  schools  are  offered  in  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  by  the  specialists  in  charge  of  thfese  subjects.  It  is  the 
hope  that  this  latter  work  may  become  an  integral  part  of 
that  of  the  School  of  Education  as  soon  as  practicable,  so 
that  it  may  be  brought  into  harmony  in  every  instance  with 
the  general  educational  principles  underlying  the  entire  in¬ 
struction. 

I  The  editor  of  the  Review  has  requested  that  I  state 
in  particular  the  ideals  of  my  own  work,  with  the  means 
of  attaining  thereunto.  My  approach  to  the  discussion 
of  educational  theory  and  practice  is  by  way  of  psy- 
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chology  and  child-study,  rather  than  by  way  of  history, 
philosophy,  ethics,  or  sociology,  although  data  furnished 
by  these  latter  are  used  continually  in  illustration 
of  propositions  reached  from  scientific  procedure  in  the 
former.  I  conduct,  in  the  first  place,  two  courses  in 
educational  psychology  which  constitute  the  bases  for 
later  building.  It  is  the  plan  here  to  gather  from  the 
fields  of  rational,  physiological,  and  experimental  psy¬ 
chology  such  results  as  seem  to  relate  to  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  to  indicate  what  they  contribute  toward  the 
determination  of  both  the  materials  and  the  method  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  elementary  and  high  school.  It  is  aimed 
to  gain  from  this  study  a  ^:onception  of  man:  first  from 
the  psycho-physical  point  of  view  as  a  reacting  organ¬ 
ism,  with  the  consecjuent  conception  of  training  as  a  process 
of  determining  the  character  and  effectiveness  of  one’s  reac¬ 
tions;  and  second,  from  the  rationalistic  standpoint  as  a 
spiritual  entity,  education  here  being  regarded  as  a  means  of 
developing  the  inherent  attributes  of  this  entity  to  the 
highest  possible  degree.  Then  an  effort  is  made  to  show 
how,  rightfully  interpreted,  these  two  notions  are  not  an¬ 
tagonistic,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  educational 
practice;  but  they  emphasize  two  distinct  although  related 
phases  of  training,  neither  of  which  should  be  neglected,  but 
one  of  which  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored  in  the  past. 
Having  settled  upon  a  conception  of  education  as  revealed 
in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  a  discussion  follows 
of  the  means  of  attaining  the  desired  ends,  which  involves  a 
detailed  treatment  of  the  operations  of  the  learning  mind, 
and  of  the  effects  of  various  materials  and  modes  of  instruc¬ 
tion  upon  character,  interpreted  to  include  the  sum  of  one’s 
habitudes,  inclinations,  and  possibilities. 

II  Secondly,  I  offer  two  courses  in  child-study  which, 
being  a  phase  of  psychology,  contributes  to  the  foundations 
for  the  superstructure.  The  purpose  here  is  to  consider 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  newer  problems  relating 
to  the  development  of  childhood  from  birth  to  maturity;  and 
also  to  study  the  factors  which  make  children  essentially 
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different  from  one  another  in  the  hope  that  skill  may  be 
gained  in  dealing  with  each  as  his  particular  needs  and 
capacities  require.  The  fields  of  anthropology,  biology, 
neurology,  evolution,  and  child-study  are  searched  over  for 
data  bearing  upon  the  normal  mode  of  child-development; 
and  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  these  should  deter¬ 
mine  the  manner  and  substance  of  training  in  home  and 
school.  Throughout  this  work  the  child  is  viewed  as  a  part 
of  nature,  illustrating  in  his  own  process  of  maturing  great 
principles  of  growth  which  appear  in  the  development  of  all 
life.  Certain  phenomena  incident  to  such  development,  as 
adolescence,  imitation  and  suggestion,  fatigue,  expression 
through  language,  writing  and  drawing,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character  are  considered;  and  the  practical  applica¬ 
tions  are  especially  emphasized. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  individual  psy¬ 
chology  concerned  in  the  training  of  children  of  all  ages.  Tt 
is  aimed  to  show  that  a  great  variety  of  factors  combine  to 
make  individuals  more  or  less  distinct  from  one  another  in 
intellect  and  temperament,  requiring  that  education  be  par- 
particular,  not  general, in  reference  to  individuals;  although  an 
effort  is  made  to  group  individuals  into  classes  or  types  pos¬ 
sessing  somewhat  similar  characteristics  and  demanding 
much  the  same  treatment.  All  this  work  in  child-study  is 
made  concrete,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  the  observation  of 
children  in  home  and  schoolroom.  The  students  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  are  permitted  to  visit  the  public  schools  of  Madison 
to  observe  pupils,  and  to  make  original  investigations  under 
certain  limitations.  Plans  are  under  consideration  also  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Model  School  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Education,  which  will  comprise  all  the  grades  of 
the  elementary  and  high  school;  and  this  will  afford  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  such  study  of  children,  both  in  groups 
and  individually,  as  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  undertake. 

Ill  Three  courses  are  offered  under  the  title  principles  of 
teaching.  The  work  here  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the 
propositions  reached  in  psychology  and  child-study.  The 
first  course  treats  of  the  proper  aims  of  education  in  the  ele- 
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nientary  and  high  school  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
child  to  be  educated.  It  is  not  believed  that  this  aim  can  be 
determined  wholly  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  but 
it  is  maintained  that  psychology  and  child-study  must  have 
a  part  in  determining  what  it  should  be,^  at  least  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  veto  power  if  in  no  other  way.  Then  follows  a 
consideration  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  several  studies 
in  attaining  the  ends  of  instruction;  and  also  a  discussion  of 
the  relationships  which  these  studies  should  sustain  to  each 
other  in  their  presentation  to  the  child.  In  view  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  from  such  study,  an  efYort  is  made  to  con¬ 
struct  a  curriculum  and  daily  programme  for  the  elementary 
and  high  school,  and  to  indicate  the  general  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  to  be  followed  in  the  various  studies. 

The  second  course  treats  in  detail  of  the  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  different  branches  in  all  grades  of  the  elementary 
and  high  school.  For  the  present  year  the  group  of  lan¬ 
guage  studies  has  been  chosen,  and  it  is  the  plan  to  gain  a 
systematic  and  somewhat  comprehensive  view,  from  the 
standpoint  of  psychology  and  child-study,  of  the  most 
approved  mode  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  the  English 
language,  rhetoric,  and  modern  and  ancient  languages;  and 
it  is  held  that  the  method  of  dealing  with  this  group  may  be 
regarded  as  indicative  in  a  way  of  dealing  with  others,  as  the 
scientific  or  mathematical  groups. 

The  third  course  discusses  the  method  of  conducting  the 
recitation.  The  formal  steps  of  instruction  are  considered 
in  some  detail,  and  their  justification  is  sought  in  the  laws  of 
the  learning  mind.  Practice  is  gained  in  applying  them  as 
agreed  upon  to  the  preparation  of  lessons  in  various  studies. 
The  modes  of  questioning,  the  use  of  text-books,  the  value 
of  oral  as  compared  with  written  work,  and  similar  questions 
involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  are  quite  fully 
treated. 

'  I  like  Mulcaster's  quaint  way  of  putting  it  :  “  The  end  of  education  and  training 
is  to  help  Nature  to  her  perfection.  .  .  Consideration  and  judgment  must  wisely 
mark  whereunto  Nature  is  either  evidently  given  or  secretly  affectionate,  and  must 
frame  an  education  consonant  thereto  "  (Quick,  Educational  reformers,  p.  94-95). 
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IV  Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  comes  the  concrete 
work  of  the  model  school.  For  the  present  year  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  must  be  done  in  the  public  schools  of  Madison, 
but  it  is  expected  that  soon  we  will  be  possessed  of  a  fully 
equipped  model  school  which  will  illustrate  and  test  the 
theories  advanced  in  other  courses.  Students  specializing 
in  education,  and  others  as  well,  may  not  only  witness 
expert  teaching,  but  also  take  charge  of  classes  themselves 
under  the  supervision  of, skilled  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  vividly  before  their  attention  the  varied  problems 
involved  in  actual  work  in  the  classroom.  It  is  not  hoped 
that  candidates  will  acquire  great  skill  in  the  details  of  teach¬ 
ing  by  their  work  in  the  model  school;  but  it  is  designed 
principally  to  open  their  minds  to  the  practical  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  choosing  of  materials  for  all  grades  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  schools,  in  handling  these  before  classes,  and 
in  dealing  tactfully  and  wisely  with  individual  pupils.  The 
model  school  will  also  furnish  opportunity  for  judicious 
experimentation  in  the  application  of  the  results  of  modern 
educational  psychology,  child-study,  and  pedagogy  to  the 
choice  of  studies,  the  mode  of  presenting  them  individually 
and  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
daily  programme  and  the  curriculum  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  interests  of  childhood  and  adolescence  and  to 
the  laws  of  mental  and  physical  hygiene. 

V  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  model  school  I  shall 
conduct  a  seminar  for  the  discussion  of  concrete  teaching. 
The  plan  and  purpose  of  the  seminar  will  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  one  connected  with  the  Teachers’  College  of  Buffalo, 
which  has  already  become  so  favorably  known  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  world.  Actual  lessons  will  be  given,  at  which  the 
students  of  education  will  be  present ;  and  afterward  this  will 
be  carefully  discussed  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  in 
other  courses  respecting  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
It  is  expected  to  make  this  a  forum  for  the  fullest  considera¬ 
tion  from  every  point  of  view  of  the  applied  aspects  of  peda¬ 
gogy  in  all  grades  of  school-work. 


University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 


M.  V.  O’Shea 
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REVIEWS 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  their  ii^uence  on  English  education — 

By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Formerly  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of 
Training  Colleges.  (Great  Educators  Series.)  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1897.  277  p.  $1.00. 

• 

In  this  latest  addition  to  the  Great  Educators  Series,  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch  sets  himself  the  modest  task  "  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  so  much  of  the  teachings  of  both  Thomas  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  as  will  be  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value, 
and  to  justify  the  honorable  position  which  the  Arnolds 
occupy  in  the  history  of  public  education  in  England,  and  in 
the  grateful  memory  of  her  teachers.”  The  book  is  oppor¬ 
tune,  for  the  Arnoldian  tradition,  though  widely  diffused  in 
America,  is  not  well  based  on  accurate  knowledge  and  is 
pretty  much  in  the  air.  Dean  Stanley’s  great  Life  is  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  many,  and  is  occupied  with  much  that  is 
ephemeral  and  personal,  while  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  great 
fame  as  a  critic,  a  scorner  of  Philistinism, and  a  poet,  has  quite 
obscured  his  service  to  education.  The  writer  of  this  re¬ 
view  has  a  very  kindly  feeling  for  Dr.  Fitch,  and  is  not  sure 
that  he  is  competent  to  take  a  cold-blooded  view  of  his  work. 
At  a  time  when  English  literature  seemed  hopelessly  forbid¬ 
ding  and  barren  on  educational  ciuestions,  if  one  may  except 
Joseph  Payne  and  Quick,  Fitch’s  Lectures  on  teaching  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  the  elevation  of  spirit,  the  glow  and  warmth 
of  that  hearty  book  quite  strengthened  his  waning  resolu¬ 
tion  to  con.sider  the  pedagogic  art  seriously.  Certainly,  Dr. 
Fitch  seems  the  fittest  person,  by  reason  of  his  spiritual  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  father  and  his  personal  association  with  the 
son,  to  sketch  in  this  brief  way  the  two  most  typical  modern 
English  educators.  And  he  has  done  his  work  almost 
ideally  well,  within  his  limitations  of  purpose.  While  it  is 
clear  that  the  biographer  is  fond  of  his  subjects,  the  note  of 
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the  book  is  moderation  and  restraint  and  careful  search  for 
the  right  judgment  and  the  sane  estimate  of  two  very  stren¬ 
uous  personal  forces,  likely  to  be  tossed  about  between  un¬ 
just  criticism  and  undue  praise.  Even  Matthew  Arnold 
himself,  with  his  superfine  feeling  for  good  taste  and  his  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  biographer,  could  have  small  cause  for  complaint. 
The  two  men  live  in  these  pages  as  they  were;  so  unlike,  yet 
with  a  curious  :»ta^m  displaying  itself  in  their  life  motives. 

Dr.  Arnold  died  in  his  forty-seventh  year.  For  fifteen  years 
he  was  head-master  of  Rugby  School,  and  during  these  years 
found  his  opportunity  for  service.  As  one  looks  into  the 
alert,  eager,  intense  face  that  looks  out  from  the  frontispiece 
of  Stanley’s  Life,  something  of  the  secret  of  Arnold’s  fame  is 
made  clear.  It  is  the  pervasive,  enduring  fame  that  is  born 
of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  mind.  Born  and  reared  amid 
surroundings  of  great  wholesomeness  and  purity,  and  at  a 
time  of  great  national  exaltation,  his  natural  reverence  for 
the  ancient  and  noble  ministered  to  by  his  education,  he 
comes  into  manhood  almost  oppressed  with  seriousness.  One 
does  not  get  the  idea,  however,  that  his  intellect  is  of  the 
first  order.  lie  has  great  inquisitiveness,  impatience  of  half- 
truth,  passionate  conviction,  restlessness  in  doubt,  but  not 
the  epoch-creating  order  of  mind.  He  did  much  to  reform 
the  miserable  English  public  schools  of  his  time,  but  he  was 
no  reformer  in  the  wide  meaning  of  the  term.  His  spiritual 
ancestry  were  humanists  like  Milton,  Locke,  Ascham,  Colet, 
rather  than  pioneers  and  innovators  like  Comenius,  Rous¬ 
seau,  Pestalozzi.  The  curriculum  of  Rugby,  indeed,  would 
not  have  seemed  unfamiliar  to  John  Sturm,  with  its  exalta¬ 
tion  of  linguistic  and  historical  studies  and  its  neglect  of 
scientific  training.  It  was  Arnold’s  purpose,  as  it  was  Mil¬ 
ton’s,  “  to  stir  up  learners  with  high  hopes  of  becoming  brave 
men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all 
ages,”  and  to  do  this  largely  through  the  medium  of  Latin 
and  Greek  “  in  which  history,  poetry,  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
love  of  truth  should  find  their  due  place.”  He  did  not  even 
break  wholly  with  the  dead  routine  of  verse-making.  His 
real  contribution  to  education  consists  in  his  enthusiasm, 
his  freshness  of  view,  his  power  to  warm  and  vitalize  truth. 
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to  relate  and  make  palpable  the  dim  past.  The  spectacle  of 
Thomas  Arnold,  as  Dr.  Fitch  portrays  him,  whether  in  the 
quiet  study  at  Laleham  or  the  larger  field  of  Rugby,  lexicon 
and  Thucydides  in  hand,  and  earnest  young  fellows  gathered 
about;  questioning  keenly,  seeing  through  all  sham,  delving 
for  truth,  breathing  out  enthusiasm  and  creating  appetite, 
is  a  splendid  admonition  to  a  generation  of  schoolmasters 
listening  overmuch  to  cant  and  struggling  amid  much 
mechanism.  As  a  teacher  of  history  and  a  disciplinarian  Dr. 
Arnold  was  truly  great,  and  has  a  message  to  posterity.  He 
knew  the  hearts  of  boys.  He  knew  their  vast  capacity  for 
evil  and  for  good.  l^Ie  knew  what  to  say  to  strengthen  their 
moral  fiber,  and  when  to  say  it.  He  knew  how  to  win  their 
love  and  to  deserve  it.  "  Some  are  appointed  to  be  prophets 
and  some  pastors  and  teachers.”  Thomas  Arnold  was  a 
prophet  seeking  to  enthrone  Christ  and  the  good  in  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils — and.  the  greatest  of  his  class.  As  a 
theologian  and  polemic  he  was,  like  many  of  the  men  of  his 
stormy  time,  somewhat  dogmatic  and  fiery,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  oversure  of  infinite  things,  but  it  was  his  glory  to  lose 
himself  in  his  work  and  thereby  to  gain,  as  the  law  declareth, 
a  higher  standard  of  action  in  the  schools  of  tho.se  who  speak 
the  English  tongue. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Arnold,  and 
in  a  very  different  sphere  has  touched  the  life  of  his  day  even 
more  widely  than  his  father.  He  and  Dr.  Fitch  were  friends 
and  co-laborers  in  school  administration  in  London.  It  is 
clear  that  they  were  fond  of  each  other  and  that  Dr.  Fitch  is 
under  some  restraint  to  respect  Arnold’s  wishes  in  regard  to 
his  biography.  Arnold,  the  man,  is  very  deeply  and  deli¬ 
cately  sketched  for  us.  We  see  a  strong,  simple,  tender¬ 
hearted  man,  as  pure  and  as  tireless  as  his  father  in  the  search 
for  higher  things;  an  unclouded  intelligence,  a  genius  for 
criticism,  and  the  bravest  loyalty  to  his  convictions.  Add  to 
this  an  “  Olympian  ”  manner,  gifts  and  graces  that  set  him 
somewhat  apart,  faultless  literary  style,  a  talent  for  disdain, 
a  marvelous  power  to  let  his  mind  play  about  a  subject  and 
to  restate  vital  propositions  in  a  thousand  illuminating 
ways,  and  you  have  a  personage  not  likely  to  be  generally 
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popular,  but  always  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Dr.  Fitch 
considers  his  subject  in  at  least  five  phases:  as  an  inspector, 
as  a  critic  of  foreign  schools  and  school  systems,  as  a  prophet 
of  culture  and  reason,  as  a  literary  critic,  and  as  a  poet.  The 
last  two  phases  do  not  so  much  concern  us.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  the  author  of  Solirab  and  Rnstum  and 
Essays  in  criticism  as  an  English  school  inspector  for  thirty- 
five  years.  Yet  such  he  was,  and  though  it  is  unpleasant  to 
know  that  he  chafed  under  his  duties,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  he  rendered  invaluable  service  to  education  in  three 
great  directions.  His  school  life,  too,  revealed  to  him  the 
unhealthy  conditions  of  English  life  that  furnished  him  with 
points  of  attack.  It  is  manifest  that  he  held  education  as  a 
science  in  slight  esteem,  which  is  not  creditable  to  his  usual 
fairness  of  mind.  His  contact  with  German  and  French 
schools  did  not  have  power  to  thaw  out  his  icy  attitude 
toward  this  subject.  He  did  not  care  for  child-study  even, 
and  in  his  biting,  playful  way  would  probably  have  made 
very  merry  over  some  of  Mr.  Scripture’s  deductions  in  the 
Yale  laboratory.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  left  much  to  be 
desired  as  a  technical  school  inspector  and  examiner,  but  the 
mere  presence  of  such  a  man  in  the  schools  pleading  for 
good  reading,  for  “  formative  literature,”  for  true  poetry  to 
quicken  the  fancy  and  enrich  the  imagination  and  fill  the 
mind  with  healthful  pictures,  was  of  far  greater  service  than 
any  smooth,  technical  skill.  His  greatest  service  to  English 
education,  however,  was  rendered  outside  the  walls  of  a 
schoolroom,  and  he  was  to  this  field  what  his  father  was  to 
the  moral  life  of  his  pupils,  a  prophet — though  unheeded. 
The  radical  trouble  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  false  ideals,  the 
stunted  tastes  of  the  English  middle-class  and  their  narrow 
individualistic  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  state. 
With  merciless  raillery  and  tender  pleading,  he  set  forth  the 
ennui,  the  dullness,  the  complaisancy,  the  ugliness  of  their 
lives.  Through  state  action  alone  could  they  hope  to 
realize  their  best  selves.  The  pursuit  of  perfection,  the 
sweetness  and  reasonableness  of  culture,  the  need  of  seeing 
things  straight  and  clear,  these  were  his  themes.  The  state 
as  the  collective  organ  of  the  national  right  reason,  “  a 
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partnership  in  all  virtue/’  a  real  dignity  supplanting  mediae- 
valism  and  aristocracy  and  lifting  up  the  populace,  this  was 
his  hope  and  his  instrument.  The  beauty  of  holiness  was 
the  master  impulse  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Arnold;  the  holiness 
of  beauty  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  knowledge,  that  of 
his  gifted  son.  “  Each  of  them  in  his  own  way,”  concludes 
Dr.  Fitch,  "  sought  to  illuminate  the  conscience  of  his  fel¬ 
low-countrymen,  to  make  them  profoundly  discontented 
with  what  was  mediocre  and  unreal  in  their  lives  and  in 
their  literature,  and  to  enlarge  their  conception  of  a  liberal 
education  so  that  it  should  include  not  book-learning  only, 
but  ‘  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report.’  ” 

Edwin  A.  Alderman 

University  of  North  Carcilina 


Bibliography  of  education — By  Will  S.  Monroe,  A.  B.  (International  Edu¬ 
cation  Series.)  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  1897.  202  p.  $1.  50. 

The  need  for  a  full  and  careful  bibliography  of  education 
has  long  been  felt  by  American  students.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  education  in  the  English  language  is  already  so 
vast,  and  is  increasing  with  such  rapidity,  that  some 
form  of  guide  to  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  For  ten  years 
past  the  chief  reliance  has  been  Hall  and  Mansfield’s  Bihli- 
ography  of  education,  published  in  1886.  But  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  titles  was  so  crudely  made,  and  so  unscientifically 
classified,  that  its  use  brought  with  it  almost  as  much  aggra¬ 
vation  and  disappointment  as  benefit.  Mr.  Monroe  has 
profited  by  the  shortcomings  of  his  predecessors,  and  has 
given  us  a  bibliography  that,  while  by  no  means  perfect,  is 
a  faithful  and  painstaking  piece  of  work,  and  a  book  that 
every  student  of  education  and  every  library  ought  to  have 
in  constant  use. 

The  titles  of  about  thirty-two  hundred  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  are  given.  The  main  divisions  of  the  catalogue  are: 
Works  of  reference;  history  of  education;  theory  of  educa¬ 
tion;  principles  and  practice  of  teaching;  methods  of  instruc- 
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tion;  school  administration;  and  then  nearly  a  score  of 
special  sub-heads.  It  is  possible,  and  advisable,  to  improve 
this  classification  from  both  a  scientific  and  a  practical  point 
of  view;  indeed,  the  constant  user  of  the  book  will  be  fre¬ 
quently  irritated  by  the  defects  of  the  classification  and  by 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  system  of  cross-reference.  The 
general  index  must  be  his  chief  reliance  in  many  cases.  This 
index,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  both  very  complete  and  very 
accurate. 

One  limitation  on  the  value  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  book  is  very 
serious,  yet  it  could  not  well  have  been  avoided.  In  educa¬ 
tion,  as  in  all  growing  sciences,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
best  and  newest  work  appears  either  in  the  proceedings  of 
learned  and  professional  associations  or  in  the  leading  peri¬ 
odicals.  To  include  these  titles  would,  as  Mr.  Monroe  sug¬ 
gests,  have  weighed  down  the  book;  yet  to  omit  them  alto¬ 
gether  is  to  give  us  a  list  of  titles  that  is  more  chaff  than 
wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  to  include  works  on  general 
philosophy,  as  Mr.  Monroe  has  done,  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Looking  over  the  pages  of  this  book  one  calls  irresistibly  to 
mind  the  judgment  of  Rosenkranz,  that  shallowness  abounds 
in  the  literature  of  education  as  nowhere  else.  One  meets 
title  after  title  that  ought  never  to  be  read  at  all,  because  of 
the  writer’s  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  he  pre¬ 
sumed  to  treat.  Indeed,  a  liberal  education  in  the  use  of 
educational  literature  is  needed  to  enable  one  to  know  which 
of  the  books  enumerated  here  are  worth  consulting  and 
which  are  not.  Mr.  Monroe  has  been  very  chary  of  attach¬ 
ing  critical  judgments  to  the  various  titles,  but  where  these 
are  given  they  are  distinctly  helpful. 

On  testing  Mr.  Monroe’s  work  in  a  few  special  directions, 
I  have  noted  a  number  of  rather  surprising  omissions.  For 
example,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  and  the  late  President 
Barnard  of  Columbia  have,  in  their  reports  since  1869,  given 
the  very  best  treatment  of  the  topics  that  have  successively 
been  of  importance  to  higher  education.  President  Barnard 
published,  in  three  of  his  reports,  the  best  arguments  that 
had  appeared  up  to  that  time  for  the  collegiate  and  univer¬ 
sity  education  of  women,  for  the  elective  system,  and  for  the 
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university  study  of  education.  No  student  of  these  topics 
ought  to  write  or  speak  upon  them  without  reading  Bar¬ 
nard’s  contributions.  Similarly,  President  Eliot’s  reports 
are  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  working  of 
the  principle  of  choice  in  higher  education,  as  well  as  of  many 
topics  in  the  administration  of  college  and  university.  No 
hint  as  to  the  importance  of  this  literature,  or  even  of  its 
existence,  is  given  by  Mr.  Monroe. 

Other  omissions  that  ought  not  to  be  made  in  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  are  Wallace’s  Psychology  of  Aristotle  (if  philosophy 
is  to  be  included  at  all);  Wallace’s  Outlines  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Aristotle;  Bacon’s  essay  On  studies;  Locke’s 
Conduct  of  the  understanding,  a  veritable  classic,  and 
one  of  the  most  helpful  books  of  its  kind  ever  written; 
Canon  Daniel’s  annotated  edition  of  Locke’s  On  edu¬ 
cation;  Hinsdale’s  Studies  in  education;  Holman’s  Education; 
Fulton’s  Life  of  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  with  its  invaluable  insight 
into  the  condition  attending  higher  education  in  the  South  in 
ante-bellum  days;  Garlick’s  Manual  of  method,  which  Super¬ 
intendent  Maxwell  has  described  as  a  book  that  “  the  teacher 
will  do  well  to  consult  when  confronted  with  a  difficulty”; 
Barnett’s  Training  of  girls  to  work;  Giddings’  Sociology,  and 
Luqueer’s  Hegel  as  educator,  the  only  satisfactory  treatment 
of  its  topic  in  English.  Doubtless  many  other  omis¬ 
sions  may  be  noted,  but  the  books  named  have  been  found 
wanting  in  a  few  days’  use  of  this  bibliography. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  new  and  complete 
inde.x  volume  to  the  publications  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  which  makes  those  valuable  volumes  fully 
available  for  use  by  students,  is  not  mentioned.  Nor  is 
Triibner’s  Minerva,  which,  while  printed  in  Germany, 
abounds  in  information,  obtainable  nowhere  else,  as  to 
higher  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Whit¬ 
ney’s  Study  of  language  does  not  appear,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Southey’s  Life  of  Dr.  Bell.  Professor  Bouquillon’s 
name  is  mentioned  on  p.  162,  but  his  contributions  to  the 
discussion  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  stale  to  education 
are  not  catalogued,  nor  does  his  name  appear  in  the  general 
index.  Only  one  work  by  Brother  Azarias  is  included,  and 
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only  one  by  Bishop  Spalding.  Not  a  few  important  titles  of 
Catholic  works  on  education  are  missing. 

Under  the  head  of  legal  education,  the  literature  of  the 
reform  movement  in  that  field  is  hardly  mentioned;  for 
example,  the  reports  by  Mr.  George  M.  Sharp  of  Baltimore 
and  those  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Errors  are  not  numerous.  I  observe  that  Mr.  William 
Morton  Payne  of  The  Dial  is  called  George  M.  Payne  (p.  57), 
that  Professor  Patten  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ap¬ 
pears  correctly  on  p.  64  but  as  Patton  on  p.  166,  and  that 
Leslie  Stephen  is  called  Stephens  on  p.  iii. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  of  Fifteen  are 
inadequately  entered  and  indexed,  and  few  searchers  would 
find  them  at  all.  Indeed,  the  reports  of  Mr.  Tarbell  and  of 
President  Draper,  which  were  parts  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  do  not  appear  to  be  referred  to. 

The  necessity  for  a  full  system  of  cross-references  will  be 
apparent  to  one  who  looks  up  such  topics  as  Loyola,  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold,  or  state  support  of  schools. 

N.  M.  B. 

Psychopathische  Minderwertigkeiten  im  Kindesalter,  ein  Mahnwort  fiir 
Eltern,  Lehrer  und  Erzieher — By  J.  TrOper.  Gutersloh,  1893. 

Zur  padagogischen  Pathologic  und  Therapie ;  four  articles  by  J.  TrOper, 
Dr.  J.  L.  A.  Koch,  Chr.  Ufer,  and  Dr.  Zimmer;  No.  71  of  the  P&dago- 
gisches  Magazin,  edited  by  Fr.  Mann.  Langensalza,  1896. 

Die  Kinderfehler :  Zeitschrift  fiir  padagogische  Pathologic  und  Therapie  in 
Haus,  Schule  und  Sozialem  Leben ;  vol.  i.  Nos.  1-6,  and  vol.  ii.  Nos.  1-4. 
I.angensalza,  1896-97. 

The  three  works  mentioned  above  give  expression  to  a 
line  of  interest  and  development  in  child-psychology  and 
child-culture  that  has  been  growing  and  gaining  influence 
rapidly  in  Germany  during  the  last  ten  years.  As  usual,  and 
as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  followed  the  most  recent 
developments  along  the  lines  of  the  physical  in  education  in 
Germany,  the  movement  began  with  the  physicians,  who 
interested  themselves  in  inquiries  into  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  child  life  was  seeking  to  exist  and  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  Early  in  this  work,  how- 
•ever,  the  same  problems  were  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
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educators  themselves.  Among  the  first  to  make  thorough 
and  exhaustive  investigations  of  the  environment  of  children 
in  school,  with  relation  to  their  psychical  development,  was 
Christian  Ufer,  one  of  the  coeditors  of  the  magazine  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Ufer  is  known  to  the  educational  world  of 
this  country  as  one  of  the  first  to  popularize  the  educational 
doctrines  of  Herbart.  Inquiries  into  the  physical  well-being 
of  school-children  seem  to  have  interested  Mr.  Ufer  in 
another  field  of  importance  to  the  educator,  for  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  both  innumerable  articles  and  some  monographs  on 
feeble-mindedness  and  sense-defects,  and  has  recently  been 
devoting  himself  to  the  general  field  of  child-psychology. 
He  has  translated  Royce’s  monograph  on  the  method  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  healthy  and  morbid  mental  conditions  in  the 
child,  and  Perez’s  beginnings  of  the  psychical  life  of  the 
child. 

J.  Triiper  is  a  teacher  and  educator  of  long  standing  and 
practice.  After  some  experience  in  the  Volkschulen  he 
studied  with  Rein,  and  it  was  toward  the  close  of  his  career 
as  a  student  here  that  he  became  interested  in  an  experiment 
for  the  founding  of  an  institution  for  children  that  are,  as  it 
were,  on  the  borderland  of  mental  abnormality,  and  that 
consequently  present  to  the  educator  unusual  difficulties  in 
training  which  are  sufficient  to  prevent  their  association,  to 
the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned,  with  normal  children  in 
the  common  schools.  As  early  as  1891  this  experiment  be¬ 
came  a  successful  reality.  The  work  was  undertaken  at  first 
with  very  few  children,  and  with  little  or  no  promise  of  finan¬ 
cial  outcome.  It  received,  however,  the  hearty  support  of 
the  pedagogical  department  of  the  university  under  Rein, 
as  well  as  of  many  of  the  medical  faculty,  among  them  par¬ 
ticularly  Professor  Binswanger  of  the  department  of  psy¬ 
chiatry.  The  plant  grew,  as  indeed  it  deserved  to  do, 
under  the  self-sacrificing  and  determined  efforts  of  its 
founder  and  director.  Later  Mr.  Triiper  secured  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fitting  site  now  in  use  on  the  mountain  side  over¬ 
looking  the  city  of  Jena,  and  the  valley  of  the  Saale,  known 
as  Sophienhohe.  No  more  beautiful  location  for  a  work  of 
devotion  could  be  imagined.  The  spirit  of  a  Pestalozzi 
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seems  to  have  entered  this  work;  though  of  course  it  has  re¬ 
ceived,  what  the  latter’s  efforts  never  knew  to  any  extent 
during  his  lifetime,  the  recognition,  interest,  and  support  of 
philosophers  and  scientific  specialists. 

The  work  first  mentioned  above  gives  some  expression  to 
the  ideas  underlying  the  foundation  of  Triiper’s  institute. 
The  term  Psycho pathische  Minderwertigkeiten,  as  stated 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  monograph,  includes  all  in¬ 
herited  or  acquired  psychical  abnormalities  which  influence 
the  personality  of  the  individual,  and  which  even  in  bad 
cases  still  present  no  mental  disease,  although  they  cause  the 
afflicted  person,  even  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  to  appear 
not  to  be  in  full  possession  of  mental  normality  and  power. 

These  minor  psychopathic  affections,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  failings  and  perversities  of  healthy  children,  depend 
upon  an  inherited  or  acquired  constitutional  inferiority  of 
the  brain  or  the  nervous  system  in  general,  although  this 
abnormality  may  be  functional  and  without  any  demon¬ 
strable  organic  change.  Accordingly  they  also  often  bear 
visible  physical  abnormalities,  as  accompanying  phenomena.” 
The  author  makes  a  plea  for  the  special  study  and  care 
of  this  class  of  children,  which  he  would  have  differen¬ 
tiated  very  sharply  from  those  which  can  be  said  to  be  well 
over  into  the  realm  of  the  feeble-minded  and  mentally  abnor¬ 
mal.  The  class  of  which  he  treats,  and  which  he  seeks  to 
educate  to  a  permanent  usefulness  to  society,  are  but  on  the 
border  land  of  mental  abnormality,  and  g^ve  the  observer 
occasional  glimpses  of  what  may  be,  if  sf>ecial  devotion  is 
not  accorded  them.  Among  the  types  which  the  author 
places  in  this  class  and  discusses  are  the  morbidly  excitable, 
the  morbidly  imaginative,  those  having  slight  motor  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  sexually  morbid,  etc.  The  discussion  of  symp¬ 
toms  is  reliable,  and  that  of  causes  not  only  reasonable,  but 
thoroughly  interesting  to  both  parent  and  teacher.  There 
is  not  space  here  to  state  the  connections  which  the  author 
makes  between  school  life,  with  its  “  didactic  materialism,” 
and  certain  unfavorable  mental  symptoms  in  children.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  they  are  well  worth  the  educator’s  reflection 
and  earnest  study.  The  same  is  true  of  the  chapters  upon 
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prevention  and  treatment  of  minor  psychopathic  affections. 
The  author  speaks,  of  course,  throughout  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pedagogue,  rather  than  from  that  of  a  specialist  in 
nervous  diseases;  but  his  reference  to  the  physical  nature  and 
culture  of  the  child  is  always  reliable;  and  his  facts  and  sug¬ 
gestions,  for  the  purpose  of  the  monograph,  well  chosen. 
Recent  investigations,  in  this  country,  along  the  line  of  psy¬ 
chical  characteristics  accompanying  the  unfolding  of  special 
instincts  in  the  child  (as  that  of  sexuality  in  adolescence) 
would  amplify,  rather  than  modify,  our  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Triiper’s  work. 

In  company  with  three  other  gentlemen,  in  1896,  Triiper 
issued  the  monograph  mentioned  in  the  second  place  above. 
It  contains  four  articles.  The  first  is  by  J.  Truper,  on  the 
“  Unsolved  problems  of  pedagogy.”  In  this  article  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  German  pedagogical  world  is  called  to  the  sphere 
of  child-psychology,  and  to  the  pathology  of  the  growing 
child,  as  among  the  problems  of  moment,  still  unsolved,  and 
demanding  the  attention  of  specialists.  The  article  further 
announces  the  inception  of  a  new  magazine  (the  Failings  of 
children,  mentioned  above)  and  states  its  purpose  to  be  the 
supplementing  of  the  sphere  of  general  pedagogy  along  all 
lines  relating  to  the  cure  and  training  of  children  mentally 
unsound.  The  second  article  is  furnished  bv  Dr.  Koch, 
on  “  Padagogik  und  Medicin.”  The  article  presents 
nothing  particularly  new,  but  gives  the  reader  a  simple 
and  interesting  survey  of  the  relation  that  obtains  be¬ 
tween  education  and  medicine,  not  only  as  regards  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  physical,  especially  neurological,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child,  but  also  as  regards  the  teacher’s  control  of 
the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  child  must  work  in 
the  school  environment.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  further¬ 
more,  that  the  author  of  this  article  places  rather  a  high  and 
unexpected  requirement  upon  the  science  of  medicine  itself, 
as  regards  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  pedagogue.  Medi¬ 
cine  is  not  to  be  a  support  merely  to  the  practice  of  the  edu¬ 
cator,  but  must  itself  receive  help  from  pedagogical  theory 
and  practice. 

The  above  paragraphs  will  serve  to  indicate  the  beginnings 
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of  a  movement  among  some  of  the  prominent  pedagogues  of 
Germany  to  secure  for  the  educational  interests  of  the 
fatherland  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  scientific  inquiry 
along  lines  denominated  collectively  in  this  country  as  child- 
study.  These  efforts  are  taking  more  definite  shape  at 
present  in  the  series  of  publication  mentioned  third  above. 
It  is  true  that  the  title  of  this  new  journal  indicates  that  pri¬ 
marily  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  problems  of  abnormal  and 
morbid  growth  of  children.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that 
this  field  is,  of  itself,  a  very  important  one  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  educator,  the  articles  that  have  thus  far  appeared 
have  by  no  means  held  exclusively  or  strictly  to  the  one  line. 
The  editors  mention  among  their  coworkers,  in  Germany 
and  other  European  countries  and  in  America,  Baginsky, 
Binswanger,  E.  E.  Brown,  T.  P.  Bailey  and  J.  B.  Dresslar  of 
the  University  of  California;  O.  Fliigel,  Lazarus,  Lombroso, 
H.  T.  Lukens,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Mosso,  Perez,  Rein,  Ribot, 
Sergi,  Sully,  Ziehen,  and  many  others  of  note. 

The  substance  of  the  magazine  is  devoted  to  articles  on 
subjects  either  directly  or  remotely  related  to  the  class  of 
phenomena  designated  by  the  title  of  the  journal,  to  reports 
from  various  quarters  upon  special  cases  of  interest,  and 
upon  experiments  and  research,  and  finally  to  discussions  of 
literature.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  is  being  carefully 
undertaken  and  that,  judged  both  from  the  character  of  its 
contributors  and  the  fidelity  of  its  work,  the  publication  is 
one  that  may  well  claim  the  attention  of  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  either  in  the  investigation  or  application  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  childhood.  Among  the  articles  of  special 
interest  are  the  following:  “  A  group  of  morally  perverse 
boys  “  Value  of  experimental  psychology  to  pedagogy 
“  Obstructed  nose-breathing  as  a  check  to  the  development 
of  the  child  “  Natural  and  scholastic  memory  “  Educa¬ 
tion  and  sexual  errors”;  “  Sexual  anomalies”;  “Volitional 
disturbances”;  “Instruction  of  meagerly  gifted  children.” 
No  specification  is  made  here  of  the  many  valuable  reports 
on  individual  cases  that  should  be  of  interest  to  the  student. 

On  the  whole  the  lines  of  work  above  indicated  betoken  a 
new  interest  in  Germany  not  only  for  the  more  careful 
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specialization  of  instruction  of  defective  children,  but  for 
whatever  the  experimental  work  of  the  newer  psychology 
and  research  in  the  field  of  child-psychology  have  to  offer  to 
general  educational  theory  and  practice. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew 

State  Normal  School, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Mr.  Getchell’s  Study  of  medieval  history  is  a  useful  and 
accurate  aid  in  good  history  teaching.  It  is  an  outline  of 
topics  with  rich  lists  of  reference  material  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1897.  73  p.  55  cents). - Dr.  Louis  Waldstein  sug¬ 

gests  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  of  educational  investiga¬ 
tion  and  influence  in  his  Subconscious  self,  and  its  relation  to 
education  and  health  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

1897.  171  p.  $1.25). - La  societe  et  la  morale,  by  Henri  F. 

Secretan,  is  an  unsystematic  series  of  observations  and 
essays  of  more  than  usual  suggestiveness  on  the  social 
basis  of  morality  (Paris:  Alcan,  1897.  4°^  p.  3  fr.  50  c.). 

- An  excellent  addition  to  the  material  for  school  singing 

is  made  by  John  W.  Tufts  in  his  Polyhymnia,  a  collection  of 
quartets  and  choruses  for  male  voices  (Boston:  Silver,  Bur- 

dett  &  Co.,  1897.  242.  $1.12). - Plants,  flowers,  and 

rocks  are  now  being  introduced  to  children  in  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  guise.  The  plant  body  and  its  friends,  by  Kate 
Louise  Brown,  is  a  recent  example  (Boston:  Silver,  Bur- 

(lett  &  Co.,  1897.  155  p.  48  cents). - The  Werner 

School  Book  Company  have  added  to  their  attractive 
list  of  books  for  primary  reading  Old-time  stories,  fairy 
tales,  and  myths  retold  to  children,  by  E.  Louise  Smythe 

(Werner  School  Book  Company,  136  p.  30cts.). - Another 

interesting  and  attractive  book  for  primary  reading  is  Twi¬ 
light  stories,  by  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke  (New  York  and  Boston: 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1895.  99  p.). - Myths  and  mother- 

plays,  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  book¬ 
making,  and  will  be  of  particular  service  to  kindergartners 
(Springfield,  Mass.:  Milton  Bradley  Company,  1895.  55  P-)- 
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EDITORIAL 

The  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  sound  education 
and  pure  politics  has  rarely  been  more  clearly  revealed  than 
during  the  memorable  campaign  for  the  first  mayoralty  of 
new  and  Greater  New  York,  which  closed  on  November  2 
with  the  sweeping  triumph  of  Tammany  Hall.  This  con¬ 
test  will  take  its  place  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  significant  that  have  been  fought  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  Government.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the 
attempt  of  free  men  to  throw  off  the  political  shackles  put 
upon  them  by  a  traditional  and  outworn  system  of  party 
organization,  which  system  had  come  to  regard  itself  as  an 
end  rather  than  a  means.  It  was  supported  by  fraudulent  and 
corrupt  practices  and  was  maintained  for  private,  not  public, 
gain.  It  knew  little  or  no  distinction  of  party  principle;  in¬ 
deed  the  two  great  political  “  machines  ”  in  New  York  have 
been  for  years  in  alliance,  now  open  and  now  secret,  against 
any  form  of  independence  or  non-partisanship  in  politics. 

The  first  election  in  Greater  New  York  gave  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  constitutional  provision, 
adopted  in  1894,  separating  State  and  national  elections  on 
the  one  hand  from  municipal  elections  on  the  other.  The 
object  of  this  provision  was,  of  course,  to  make  it  possible  to 
choose  city  officers  on  city  is.sues,  and  not  to  inject  into 
purely  municipal  campaigns  questions  of  tariff,  coinage,  or 
currency.  Thousands  of  citizens  of  all  parties  hailed  this 
opportunity  with  delight,  and  organized  themselves  into  a 
Citizens’  Union  in  order  to  prove  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  world  that  democracy  was  not  incompetent  to  the 
efficient  government  of  great  cities.  Their  motive  and 
methods  were  educational  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense. 
So  much  intellectual  ability,  courage,  and  devotion,  without 
hope  of  gain  or  reward,  has  never  before  been  seen  in  a 
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political  campaign  in  this  country.  The  great  city  felt  this 
breath  of  fresh  air  in  its  lungs,  and  was  plainly  exhilarated  and 
uplifted  by  it.  In  a  population  of  nearly  3,500,000,  about 
570,000  qualified  electors  appeared  to  register.  Of  this  im¬ 
mense  army,  about  530,000  actually  cast  their  ballots.  For 
the  successful  candidate  of  the  Tammany  “  machine  ”  about 
228,000  votes  were  cast ;  for  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
“  machine  ”  about  100,000;  for  various  minor  candidates 
about  35,000;  and  for  the  Citizens’  Union  nominee  about 
150,000.  The  remaining  ballots  were  void,  blank,  or 
defective. 

The  two  “  machines  ”  united  their  strength  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  existence.  They  intimidated,  cajoled,  duped, 
and  bribed.  Despite  all  this,  over  150,000  men  defied  not 
one  “  boss,”  but  two,  and  stood  up  for  a  great  principle;  a 
principle  that  is  certain  to  prevail  in  the  end,  because  it  is 
essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions. 

This  Review  is  not  a  political  journal,  and  therefore  it 
confines  itself  to  pointing  out  the  educational  significance  of 
this  great  campaign. 

That  significance  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  vast  bodies 
of  men  who  have,  since  the  Civil  War,  been  dominated  by 
party  spirit  and  party  ”  loyalty,”  are  now  thinking  and  act¬ 
ing  for  themselves.  They  no  longer  take  orders  from  a 
“  boss  ”  or  vote  for  an  unfit  candidate  because  he  is  “  regu¬ 
lar.”  That  particular  form  of  political  immorality  is  top¬ 
pling  to  its  fall. 

Another  and  most  important  lesson  is  the  necessity  and 
wisdom  of  civic  tolerance.  In  a  country  like  ours,  especially 
in  so  cosmopolitan  a  city  as  New  York  or  Chicago,  it  is 
simple  madness  to  attempt  to  control  the  personal  and 
innocent  habits  of  the  people  by  law  or  to  reduce  them  to  a 
uniformity.  The  continued  and  persistent  appeal  to  the 
legislatures  to  enact  morality  and  standards  of  conduct  into 
the  lives  of  men,  is  bearing  its  legitimate  fruit  in  a  growing 
defiance  of  law  and  contempt  for  it.  In  New  York  this  de¬ 
mand  for  personal  liberty,  sometimes  within  legitimate 
limits  and  sometimes  beyond  them,  was  the  single  control¬ 
ling  factor  in  Tammany’s  triumph.  The  word  “  reform  ”  has 
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unfortunately,  and  we  believe  illegitimately,  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  vexatious  and  annoying  restrictions  on  personal 
and  business  habits.  It  was  therefore  distasteful,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  honest  and  upright  men  voted  for  Tammany  to  es¬ 
cape  from  it.  They  might  have  escaped  from  it  far  better  by 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  independents,  but  they  did  not 
think  so. 

Still  another  lesson  is  the  ease  with  which  a  large  body  of 
intelligent  men  may  be  duped  by  cunning  and  self-seeking 
leaders.  Probably  not  less  than  50,000  high-minded  Repub¬ 
licans  supported  the  discredited  candidate  of  their  party 
“  machine  ”  because  they  felt  that  in  some  vague  way  they 
were  helping  on  the  policies  that  they  support  in  national 
controversies.  No  matter  how  absurd  this  opinion  was,  it 
was  a  real  one  and  widely  held. 

“  Man,”  said  Aristotle  long  ago,  “  is  a  political  animal.” 
Man’s  education,  therefore,  must  fit  him  for  politics;  that  is, 
for  an  institutional  life.  Maundering  talk  about  “  patriot¬ 
ism,”  the  blind  ignorance  and  wickedness  of  teaching  ”  my 
country,  right  or  wrong,”  and  the  spread-eagle  jingoism  that 
swaggers  and  struts  and  breathes  fire  in  the  face  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  all  debase  the  nation.  Educated  men  and 
women  must  cure  these  ills,  and  the  country’s  schools  and 
colleges  must  produce  educated  men  and  women  strong 
enough  and  clear-headed  enough  to  do  so. 

Respect  for  law  and  order  lies  at  the  basis  of  modern  civic 
and  social  institutions.  That  respect  is  waning  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  particularly  in  large  cities,  because  legislation  has  in¬ 
vaded  a  territory  that  does  not  legitimately  belong  to  it. 
Every  enactment  that  remains  on  the  statute  book  and  that 
is  not  enforced  because  of  the  laxity  or  corruption  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers,  or  that  cannot  be  enforced  because  of  an 
antagonistic  public  opinion,  is  a  distinct  disintegrating 
force.  The  personal  habits  and  tastes  of  free  men  should  not 
be,  and  they  will  not  become,  matters  for  espionage  and 
legal  regulation.  The  line  between  innocent  recreation  and 
traditional  habit  on  the  one  side,  and  practices  genuinely  de¬ 
structive  of  public  order  and  morality  on  the  other,  is  not  so 
very  hard  to  draw.  In  New  York  no  attempt  has  been  made 
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to  draw  it,  and  as  a  result  there  is  an  epidemic  of  hypocrisy 
among  one  element  of  the  population  and  an  outbreak  of  law¬ 
lessness  among  another  element.  They  are  ecptally  danger¬ 
ous  to  public  and  private  integrity. 

Finally,  the  gospel  of  social  sacrifice  must  be  more  effect¬ 
ively  preached.  One  yields  something  in  order  to  live  a*- 
member  of  a  body  politic.  He  yields  license,  and  gains  lib¬ 
erty.  To  the  student  of  philosophy  and  of  history  this  is 
axiomatic:  to  the  average  urban  dweller  it  is  unintelligible. 
It  must  be  made  intelligible  by  education.  Example  and 
habit  will  accomplish  this.  They  are  education’s  most  effect¬ 
ive  instruments. 


What,  we  are  asked  on  all  sides,  will  be  the  effect  upon 
the  New  York  schools  of  the  return  to  power  of  Tammany? 
The  reply  is  short  and  simple.  Bad;  very  bad.  New  York 
has  now  the  most  intelligent,  public-spirited,  and  pro¬ 
gressive  Board  of  Education  in  its  history.  The  new 
Mayor’s  appointees  must  wait  until  1899  certainly,  and  until 
1900  probably,  before  they  can  get  control  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Education.  But  Mr.  Jasper  will  remain, 
superintendent  until  1902,  and  he  and  his  splendidly  incom¬ 
petent  associates  in  the  board  of  superintendents  are  in  ec¬ 
stasies  over  the  Tammany  victory.  The  slowly  growing 
spirit  of  study  and  progress  among  the  principals,  and  the 
more  rapid  development  of  the  same  spirit  among  the  class¬ 
room  teachers,  are  likely  to  slacken  and  die  from  lack  of 
stimulus.  The  old  physical  conditions  in  the  schools  cannot, 
however,  be  restored.  The  educational  conditions  have  been 
but  slightly  improved,  and  they  will  return  rapidly  to  the  old 
ruts  unless  some  unexpected  uplifting  influence  presents 
itself. 

There  is,  however,  one  bright  spot.  The  present  reform 
majority  in  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  will  hold 
over,  and  in  February,  1898,  will  control  the  new  central 
board  which  is  to  choose  a  superintendent  for  the  greater 
city,  to  hold  office  for  six  years.  In  January  Mr.  Jasper  be¬ 
comes  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  boroughs  of  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx  (his  present  jurisdiction),  and  Mr. 
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Maxwell  becomes  superintendent  of  the  borough,  instead  of 
the  city,  of  Brooklyn.  Borough  superintendents  for  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Queens  will  be  chosen  by  the  school  boards  of 
those  boroughs  in  February.  The  new  Mayor  will  appoint 
those  boards  in  January. 

If  the  new  city  superintendent  is  a  man  of  iron  nerve  and 
undaunted  courage,  he  can  keep  the  New  York  schools  from 
slipping  back  even  under  Tammany.  If  he  is  a  man  of  jelly 
or  of  straw,  the  downward  velocity  will  be  something  terrible 
to  contemplate.  Therefore,  the  eyes  of  the  country  may  well 
be  fixed  on  the  personality  of  the  new  superintendent.  It 
will  be  his  lot  to  represent  civilization  and  to  fight  for  it  in 
the  midst  of  barbarism. 


The  fine  paper  by  President  Eliot  on  the  “  Function  of 
education  in  democratic  society,”  published  in  the  Outlook  for 
November  6,  is  the  most  concise  and  cogent  view  of  the 
wholly  admirable  scheme  of  elementary  education,  for  which 
the  author  has  so  long  and  so  persistently  contended,  that  he 
has  yet  given  us.  This  paper  should  be  printed  as  a  tract 
and  spread  broadcast  over  the  United  States.  No  parent 
and  no  teacher  could  fail  to  be  influenced  and  uplifted  by  it. 
If  it  could  be  read  aloud  at  every  teachers’  institute  and  asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  held  during  1898,  it  would  do  an  immense 
amount  of  practical  good  to  the  elementary  schools. 

The  reader  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot,  working  by  a  very  different  method  and  from 
a  totally  different  point  of  view  from  those  of  Dr.  Harris, 
reaches  substantially  the  same  conclusions.  This  fact  is  of 
itself  an  amusing  commentary  on  the  familiar  but  vapid 
opinion  that  philosophers  and  college  professors  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  elementary  education  and  are  not  competent  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  understood  by  teachers  that  all  edu¬ 
cational  progress  comes  from  forces  that  can  uplift,  and  that 
among  the  most  uplifting  of  all  forces  are  scholarship  and  cul¬ 
ture.  When  they  are  given  insight  is  within  reach,  and  the 
three  combined  are  irresistible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
teachers  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  studying  literature. 
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science,  or  history:  they  are  in  search  of  power.  Mechanical 
technique  cannot  give  it.  Routine  experience  cannot  give 
it.  The  teacher  must  first  estrange  himself  from  both  of 
these  if  he  would  find  the  principle  of  real  growth. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  following  the  same  line  of  de¬ 
velopment.  The  normal  schools  and  training  classes  that 
spend  all  their  time  in  never-ending  analysis  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  material  are  standing  still,  or,  perhaps,  even  slip¬ 
ping  backward.  Methods  without  principles  are  empty. 

The  university  departments  of  education  and  the  teachers’ 
colleges  and  normal  schools  that  have  caught  the  university 
spirit  are  to-day  doing  the  best  and  most  inspiring  work  in 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  spirit  of  the  university  and  the 
spirit  of  the  kindergarten  are  the  hope  of  education.  They 
have  come  into  education  to  stay.  They  are  one  and  the 
same. 


On  the  last  day  of  the  year  Mr.  Henry  Sabin  retires  from 
the  State  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Iowa,  after  an 
unusually  long  and  successful  period  of  devoted  and  untiring 
service.  His  enthusiasm  for  education  and  his  single- 
minded  zeal  in  its  service  have  carried  his  reputation  far  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  Iowa,  and  he  is  happy  in  the  friendship 
and  respect  of  teachers  everywhere.  His  work  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  rural  schools,  and  his  labors  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Educational  Association’s  committee  on  that 
subject,  are  of  permanent  value  and  will  be  gratefully 
remembered. 

Mr.  Sabin’s  retirement  suggests  once  more  the  old  ques¬ 
tion,  Why  should  party  politics  have  any  voice  or  influence 
in  the  selection  of  school  administrators?  Surely,  in  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Iowa  there  is  no  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Populists  as  to  the 
support  of  the  schools.  No  party  could  live  for  a  moment 
that  crippled  their  usefulness  or  that  struck  a  blow  at  their 
prosperity.  The  State  superintendent  is  not  a  political  offi¬ 
cer.  He  dispenses  no  patronage.  He  is  powerless  to 
affect  the  cause  of  one  monetary  standard  or  another,  of  pro¬ 
tection  or  free  trade.  Why,  then,  should  not  a  tried  and 
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efficient  .educational  administrator — Mr.  Sabin,  for  instance 
■^be  nominated  by  all  political  parties  and  re-elected  by 
'  the  votes  of  the  whole  people,  so  often  and  so  long  as  he  is 
vvilliog  and  able  to  serve?  We  have  never  heard  any  good 
reason  advanced  for  the  opposite  policy,  and  we  very  much' 
doubt  whether  a  good  reason  exists. 

Our  American  political  habits  unfortunately  tend  to 
arouse  and  inflame  party  feeling.  They  leave  little  room  for 
the  treatment  of  the  State  superintendency  as  a  non-political 
office.  This  is  one  reason  why,  in  our  judgment,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  State  superintendent  for  a  long  term,  or  during  good 
behavior  and  efficiency,  by  a  State  board  of  education,  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  his  election  by  the  people.  Under  the  former  sys¬ 
tem  there  is  a  chance,  at  least,  that  the  choice  of  a  State  sup¬ 
erintendent  may  not  be  affected  by  party  supremacy  or  by 
party  greed.  Under  the  latter  system  there  is  no  such 
chance.  We  have  referred  before  to  the  good  example  set 
by  Governor  Hastings  of  Pennsylvania  in  reappointing  Dr. 
Schaeffer  as  State  superintendent,  regardless  of  his  party 
affiliations.  This  act  reflected  credit  upon  the  common¬ 
wealth,  upon  the  governor  himself,  and  upon  Dr.  Lyte,  and 
the  other  strong  and  clear-headed  school  men  who  influenced 
and  supported  the  appointing  power.  Another  fine  example 
will  be  set  when  all  the  political  parties  of  some  such  State  as 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
or  Colorado,  unite  in  nominating  one  candidate  for  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  then  unite  in  sup¬ 
porting  his  policy  and  in  retaining  him  in  office. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  admirable  character 
of  the  N ortJnvestern  monthly,  published  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 
This  journal  was  formerly  the  Northivcstern  journal  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  serious,  scholarly,  and  practical;  and  is  a  gratify¬ 
ing  example  of  what  university  professors  and  public-school 
men  can  accomplish  when  they  work  in  unison  for  better  edu¬ 
cational  practice  and  higher  educational  ideals. 
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